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CHAPTER  I. 


URING  the  next  ten  days,  Vignolles 
ought  to  have  been  a  happy  man, 
if  the  constant  attention  of  a  member  of 
his  own  sex  can  make  a  man  happy.  If 
Fulke  had  been  attentive  to  him  before,  he 
now  seemed  nothing  less  than  devoted  to 
him.  He  walked,  sat,  drove,  and  played 
cards  with  him  from  morning  till  night,  with- 
out a  thought  of  his  own  pleasure.  He  com- 
passed him  with  sweet  observances,  laughed 
heartily  at  his  little  jokes,  and  was  eager  to 
agree    with    every    single    opinion    that    he 
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expressed  about  anything  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  It  was  terribly  tedious  work,  and  he 
felt  sometimes  as  if  no  price  would  be  too 
heavy  to  pay  for  an  escape  from  the  merciless 
boredom  he  had  to  undergo.  He  had  to  sit 
with  him  in  his  window,  and  listen  to  his 
criticisms  of  the  ladies  who  passed,  and  the 
comparison  of  each  and  every  one  of  them 
with  Sylvia,  when  he  was  dying  to  be  out- 
side playing  tennis,  rowing,  swimming — doin^ 
anything  that  opens  the  chest  and  makes 
you  hot  and  uncomfortable.  If  he  got  him 
into  the  billiard-room  at  the  club  in  hopes  of 
a  game,  the  clash  of  the  balls  would  make 
Vignolles'  head  ache,  and  the  smoke  would 
o^et  into  his  throat  and  make  him  coucrh  so 
painfully  that  it  was  sheer  cruelty  to  keep 
him  there.  Then  they  both  would  leave  the 
room,  Fulke  casting  wistful  glances  at  tju. 
table,  and  go  and  sit  in  the  reading-room, 
where  smoking  was  not  allowed,  and  where 
the  older  members  who  chiefly  used  it  looked 
up  in  surprise  if  anybody  spoke  in  a  tone 
above  a  whisper.  But  as  often  as  Fulke 
felt    as    if  he    must    break    loose    from    his 
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servitude  or  perish,  the  thought  of  that 
little  piece  of  blue  paper  with  Edmund 
Vignolles  written  on  its  deceitful  back,  lying 
quietly  in  a  tin  deed-box  and  growing  nearer 
every  day  to  its  maturity,  rushed  into  his 
mind,  and  made  him  again  as  obedient  and 
submissive  as  Sappho  or  Countess  when  she 
hears  the  well-known  voice  of  Master 
Keeper's  dog-whip. 

The  only  opportunities  he  had  of  getting 
his  foot  loose  were  when  Sylvia  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  for 
an  hour  or  two,  which,  however,  happened 
nearly  every  day.  To  these  meetings  Vignolles 
looked  forward  with  an  eagerness  which,  if 
rather  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  brother, 
was  also  rather  pathetic  in  the  eyes  of  Sylvia 
herself.  If  she  met  him  out  of  doors,  he 
would  pull  himself  together  as  he  caught 
sight  of  her,  straighten  his  poor  stooping 
shoulders,  and  do  his  best  to  walk  with  some- 
thing of  the  swing  and  stride  of  Fulke.  His 
eyes  would  brighten  for  a  moment,  and  his 
face  be  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  would  bring 
out  all  his  piteous  little  affectations  and  faded 
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graces  for  her  benefit,  and  try  to  strut  and 
simper  in  the  manner  which  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
gaining  for  him  so  much  of  her  affection  as 
he  could  flatter  himself  he  enjoyed-  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  spectacle  of  a  sick 
peacock  trying  to  faire  la  roue  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  perfectly  healthy  and  rather  sati- 
rical little  hen  would  not  be  one  that  would 
inspire  an  observer  with  anything  but  pity 
for  the  injudicious  bird  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  spectacle  of  Vignolles'  striving  to  appear 
as  young  and  vigorous  as  the  other  men 
about  the  place  was  a  very  painful  one  to 
Sylvia.  She  felt  that  if  he  would  only  be 
perfectly  natural,  allow  that  he  was  an  invalid 
prematurely  broken  down,  and  permit  him- 
self to  be  treated  accordingly,  the  task  of 
nursing  him  might  not  be  beyond  her  powers. 
And  on  the  whole  she  behaved  with  wonder- 
ful tact ;  she  was  always  smiling  and  good- 
humoured  while  he  seemed  to  be  in  eood 
spirits,  and  gentle  and  sympathetic  when, 
his  short-lived  efforts  to  impose  on  her  being 
over,  he  relapsed  into  nervousness  and  pros- 
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tration.  She  would  even  allow  him  occa- 
sionally to  indulge  himself  in  the  beginnings 
of  making  love  to  her,  and  though  she  never 
responded  to  his  advances  in  the  smallest 
degree,  she  would,  when  she  thought  he  had 
advanced  far  enough,  turn  the  conversation 
so  delicately  to  some  other  subject  than  her- 
self, that,  had  he  been  the  most  sensitive  of 
men,  he  would  hardly  have  felt  that  she  was 
repulsing  him.  She  could  not  help  seeing 
that  he  made  hardly  any  progress  towards 
complete  recovery,  and  the  thought  which 
sometimes  came  into  her  mind  that  he  might 
not  after  all  be  here  very  long  to  place 
her  in  a  difficulty,  while  it  intensified,  if 
anything,  her  physical  shrinking  from  him, 
led  her  to  treat  him  with  more  kindness  and 
to  make  more  allowances  for  him  than  she 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  good  health 
and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  life  as  long  as 
that  of  other  men. 

Once  or  twice  Fulke  ventured  to  question 
her  as  to  what  her  intentions  really  were 
with  regard  to  her  penitent  lover,  but  he 
only  got  fiercely  snubbed  for  his  pains  ;  and 
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thinking  that  he  saw  that  she  was  engaged 
in  a  daily  battle  with  her  own  inclinations, 
he  had  the  sense  to  leave  her  alone  to  fight 
it  out  as  best  she  might.  He  saw  that  the 
passion  of  Vignolles  for  her  increased  rather 
than  diminished  day  by  day,  and,  noticing 
the  kindness  and  patience  with  which  she 
treated  him,  his  hopes  rose  high  that  she 
would  before  long  consent  to  a  speedy 
marriage.  But  he  felt  that  if  he  tried  to 
urge  her  beyond  the  pace  at  which  she 
chose  to  go,  she  would  most  likely  begin 
shying,  probably  kick  over  the  traces,  and 
end  by  upsetting  the  fraternal  apple-cart, 
even  if  she  did  not  bolt  out  of  the  course 
altogether.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  observed 
that  these  mixed  metaphors,  either  of  which 
it  is  highly  improper  to  employ  when  speak- 
ing of  a  lady,  were  Fulke's  own,  and  that 
the  historian  of  his  misdeeds  is  in  no  wax- 
responsible  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  them  in 
connection  with  Sylvia  and  her  possible 
course  of  action. 

The    autumn    days   were    growing    colder 
and  shorter,    the  sun    shone    less  brilliantly. 
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and  the  rain  began  to  make  more  frequent 
appearances.  Everything  betokened  that 
the  end  of  the  season  was  at  hand.  All  the 
yachts  had  left  their  moorings  off  Southsea 
beach  and  had  gone  into  their  winter 
quarters.  The  bathing  stages  were  almost 
deserted  now  in  the  morning,  and  the 
audience  who  walked  round  and  round  the 
band-stand  on  the  pier  in  the  afternoon,  had 
the  bored,  leisurely  look  of  people  who  had 
been  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  same  day 
in  the  year  that  was  past,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, if  they  were  still  alive,  be  doing  it  on 
the  same  day  in  the  year  to  which  they  were 
just  beginning  to  look  forward.  The  flymen, 
who  seem  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
people  to  and  from  the  station — for  Southsea, 
as  its  name  shows,  is  an  island,  and  the 
places  to  which  one  can  drive  thence  are 
few  and  uninteresting — were  engaged  three 
deep  for  every  train  to  London,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  house  which  did  not  display  in 
the  windows  a  card  announcing  that  certain 
apartments  in  it  were  to  let. 

"  I've   had  a    letter   from    Aunt    Marian," 
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said  Sylvia  one  morning-  at  breakfast.  "She 
wants  to  know  whether  I'm  ever  going 
back." 

kt  I  think  we've  been  here  quite  long 
enough,"  said  Fulke.  "  It's  getting  awfully 
dull,  and  you  don't  know  how  tired  I  am  of 
dear  Edmund.  I'm  dying  for  a  look  down 
Piccadilly,  and  I  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  the  Autumn  Handicaps." 

"  Oh,  Fulke,"  Sylvia  said  imploringly, 
"  don't  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
betting.  You  know  it  was  that  that  got  you 
into  this  dreadful  difficulty  as  it  is." 

"I  know  it  was;  but  it's  quite  likely  that 
it  may  get  me  out  of  it  too.  I  see  Maynard's 
accepted  with  Firefly  and  Poniatowskv. 
The  mare  ought  to  have  a  good  look  in  for 
the  Cesarewitch  with  seven  stone  four,  and 
he'll  be  sure  to  tell  me  if  she's  meant.  If 
I  can  get  the  straight  tip  about  her,  and  it 
come  off,  I  shall  be  able  to  retire  that  horrible 
thing." 

"  What  is  '  retire  '  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 

"  Pay  it  before  it  falls  due,  and  then 
there'll    be    no    fear    of   Vignolles'    knowing 
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anything  about  it."  He  gave  a  great  sigh 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  drumming  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers.  "  Time's  getting 
on,  Sylvia,"  he  said  meaningly. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  answered  Sylvia, 
shaking  her  head  impatiently.  "  Don't 
worry  me,  Fulke." 

"  Have  you  any  plan  ? "  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Half  a  dozen,  at  least  ;  and  every  one 
more  impracticable  than  the  others." 

"  Edmund  Vignolles  wants  to  get  back  to 
town  too,"  hazarded  Fulke.  "  He's  only 
staying  here  because  he  thinks  he  won't  see 
so  much  of  you  in  town.  Poor  fellow!  I'm 
awfully  sorry  for  him." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Sylvia  with  evident  truth, 
"  and  I'm  still  more  sorry  for  myself.  I 
think  we'd  better  go  back  to  town.  Will 
to-morrow  suit  you  ?  " 

Fulke  had  no  objection  to  offer,  and  so  it 
was  arranged  accordingly. 

He  broke  the  news  to  Vignolles  the  same 
morning,  and  Vignolles  immediately  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  quantity  of  business 
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impatiently  waiting  for  his  return,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  should  go  too,  by  the  same 
train  if  possible.  He  dined  with  the 
Fulgents  that  evening,  and  was  inclined  to, 
be  very  sentimental  after  dinner. 

"  Dear  old  Southsea ! "  he  said,  as  he 
paced  round  and  round  the  garden  by 
Sylvia's  side — Fulke  having  discreetly  ar- 
ranged himself  with  a  cigar  on  one  of  the 
seats.  "  I  shall  always  look  back  on  the 
time  we've  passed  here  as  one  of  the  very 
happiest  of  my  life.  I  wonder  whether  you 
will  too  ?  ' 

Sylvia  could  not  conscientiously  assure 
him  that  she  should,  so  she  said  nothing, 
and  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Have  you  been  happy,  dear  ? '  he  asked 
presently,  and  the  girl  held  up  a  warning 
finger  at  the  endearment. 

"  Happy  ?  Oh  yes  ;  I  think  so,"  she  said 
carelessly. 

"Would  you  have  been  as  happy  if  I 
hadn't  been  here  ? '  Vignolles  asked  timidly. 

"  You've  been  very  kind  and  pleasant, 
except  on   that  one  afternoon,"  said   Sylvia. 
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"  No ;  I  shouldn't  have  liked  it  so  much  if 
you  hadn't  been  here/' 

"Ah,  that  unlucky  day!"  Vignolles  said 
dolefully.  "  You  haven't  forgiven  me  what 
passed  then,  yet.  I  believe  you're  trying  to, 
though,  are  you  not  ?  " 

11  I'm  trying  to  forget  it,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I 
shall  never  quite  forgive  it  until  I  do." 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky  with  a  sigh 
which  Vignolles  thought  was  given  on  his 
account.  A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  on  her 
troubled  face,  and  he  thought  how  handsome 
she  looked.  All  his  passion  for  her  came 
surging  up  into  his  brain  ;  he  looked  quickly 
round — they  were  hidden  from  Fulke  by  the 
hedge  of  evergreens — they  were  quite  alone. 
He  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and,  before 
she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  covered  her 
face  with  kisses — and  therebv  undid  all  the 
good  he  had  done  by  three  weeks  of  self- 
control. 

Sylvia  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  ; 
it  was  not  until  she  felt  his  rough  beard 
against  her  soft  cheek  that  she  realized  his 
intention,  and  then  her  whole  being  rose  in 
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revolt  against  his  caresses.  She  felt  an  un- 
controllable shudder  run  through  her  body, 
a  loathing  so  strong  as  almost  to  give  her  a 
sensation  of  physical  pain,  such  as  some 
over-sensitive  persons  feel  at  the  touch  or 
even  the  sight  of  a  rat  or  a  toad.  With  one 
passionate  gesture  she  flung  herself  free  from 
his  feeble  embraces,  and,  springing  a  yard 
away,  stood  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak, 
panting  and  quivering,  and  looking  the  very 
picture  of  alarmed  virginity.  Never  was 
a  man  nearer  to  having  his  ears  soundly 
boxed  than  Edmund  Vignolles  had  been  the 
second  before,  and  it  was  probably  only 
Sylvia's  consciousness  of  his  weakness  that 
had  prevented  her  from  performing  that 
salutary  operation  on  him.  A  man  whose 
attempt  to  carry  a  lady's  heart  by  assault 
has  just  been  repulsed,  cannot  help  looking 
rather  foolish  ;  but  Vignolles'  attack  had 
been  foiled  with  such  extreme  quickness, 
and  such  complete  success,  that  he  looked 
more  than  foolish — he  looked  contemptible. 

"  Never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
again,"   panted    Sylvia,    when    she    had    re- 
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covered  her  voice,  and  partly  her  temper, 
"  or  you'll  make  me  hate  you.  Didn't  I  say 
I  wouldn't  have  anything  of  the  kind  if  we 
were  to  keep  friends  ? "  she  demanded 
fiercely.  "  Suppose  anybody  had  seen  us, 
what  would  he  have  thought  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sylvia,"  faltered 
Vignolles,  looking  very  uncomfortable.  "  I — 
I  didn't  mean  it." 

"  Didn't  mean  to  kiss  me  ?  "  asked  Sylvia, 
half  smiling,  as  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
began  to  dawn  upon  her. 

"  No  ;  to  offend  you — only  you're  so 
quick-tempered.  Oh,  Sylvia !  how  can  you 
care  anything  for  me  if  you  won't  let  me 
come  near  you  ?  You  know  it — it  isn't 
treating  a  fellow  properly." 

He  looked  so  hurt  and  annoyed  that 
Sylvia,  who  had  by  this  time  quite  regained 
the  mastery  of  herself,  felt  a  little  twinge  of 
remorse  and  another  of  alarm,  and  thought 
she  had  gone  rather  too  far. 

11  Poor  Edmund  !  "  she  said,  laughing.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  frightened  you.  But  do  you  think 
it's  treating  a  girl  properly  to  seize  her  from 
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behind,  as  if  you  were  a  garroter,  and  kiss 
her  half  a  dozen  times,  whether  she  likes  it 
or  not  ?  " 

M I  know  some  girls  who'd  like  it  very 
much,"  said  Vignolles,  as  defiantly  as  he 
could.  "  Some  girls  who'd  feel  offended  if 
you  didnt  do  it  when  you  had  such  a 
chance." 

"  Very  likely  you  do.  I'm  not  one  of 
them,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  But,  Sylvia,  how  long  is  this  sort  of  thing 
to  go  on  ?  " 

"Just  as  long  as  I  like,"  said  Sylvia,  im- 
periously. "  You  know  what  our  agreement 
was — for  the  present,  friends,  and  nothing 
more.  If  that  won't  satisfy  you,  we  had 
better  not  see  each  other  again." 

For  one  moment  Vignolles  hesitated.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  was  playing  a  very 
unmanly  part  in  this  comedy,  and  he  had  a 
dim  perception  that  the  way  to  win  the 
heart  of  a  girl  like  Sylvia  was  not  by  sub- 
mission and  obsequiousness,  but  rather  by 
showing"  that  he  was  her  master,  or  at  least 
the  stronger  of  the  two.     But,  if  he  had  had 
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any  doubt  on  this  point  before,  the  poor 
success  of  his  late  attempt  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  show  him  that  this  was 
just  what  he  was  not.  There  was  no  use 
in  contending  with  her  stronger  will.  He 
must  either  be  her  slave  and  hug  his  chains 
or  give  her  up  altogether.  But  he  could  not 
give  her  up.  His  passion  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  kisses  which  he  had  just  ravished 
from  her  and  he  was  hungry  for  more.  If 
he  could  only  get  them  on  her  own  terms, 
to  her  terms  he  must  submit,  and  any  loss 
of  personal  dignity  which  they  involved 
would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pride  he  would 
feel  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  would 
possess  her  for  his  own,  and  would,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  be  able  to  impose  his  will 
on  her.  These  considerations  made  his  voice 
very  humble  and  submissive  as  he  said — 

"  You  mustn't  talk  like  that,  Sylvia.  You 
know  I  only  live  when  I'm  with  you.  If  I 
were  never  to  see  you  again,  I — I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do.  I  believe  I  should 
go  to  the  bad  altogether.  Ah,  it's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  smile " 
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"  I  wasn't  smiling,"  interjected  Sylvia. 
"  At  least,  not  at  what  you  said." 

"  But  you  don't  know  how  a  fellow  feels 
when  he  thinks  of  having  to  give  up  some- 
thing that  he's  been  looking  forward  to  as 
much  as  I  have  looked  forward  to  our  belong- 
ing  to  each  other." 

The  prospect  to  which  he  looked  forward 
so  fondly  was  nothing  less  than  appalling  to 
Sylvia,  and  to  prevent  him  from  enlarging 
on  it,  she  said  hastily — 

"  There,  then — that's  all  over  now.  For- 
give me  for  being  so  angry,  and  let  us  be 
better  friends  than  ever." 

Her  words  sounded  careless,  but  her  tone 
was  so  kind  that  Vignolles  was  emboldened 
to  stoop,  not  ungallantly,  and  press  his  lips 
to  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him.  They  were 
so  hot  that  they  seemed  almost  to  burn  her 
flesh,  and  the  shuddering  feeling  of  repulsion 
came  over  the  girl  more  strongly  than  ever. 
But  this  time  she  managed  to  conquer  it, 
and  endured  the  infliction  as  best  she  might 
Vignolles,  proud  of  his  success,  drew  himself 
up,  and  tried   to  assume  the  vainqueur  de- 
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meanour  of  a   fortunate  lover — and  a  very 
pitiful  assumption  it  was. 

The  next  minute,  Fulke,  thinking  they 
had  been  together  quite  long  enough  for 
Sylvia's  powers  of  self-control,  came  round 
the  hedge,  and  the  tite-a-tete,  to  her  great 
relief,  came  to  an  end. 

"  Well?"  said  Fulke,  interrogatively,  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps 
watching  the  retreating  figure  of  Vignolles 
in  the  moonlight,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
noticing  how  slowly  and  wearily  he  seemed 
to  walk. 

"  Well  ? "  replied  Sylvia,  without  looking 
at  him. 

"  How  have  you  been  getting  on  with  our 
amusing  guest  ? " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Sylvia,  rubbing 
her  hand  with  a  handkerchief  in  the  effort 
to  efface  the  sensation  that  she  could  still 
feel  where  Vignolles'  burning  lips  had  so 
lately  touched  it.  "  I  hate  myself — I  hate 
the  sight  of  that  poor  creature — and,  Fulke, 
sometimes  I  almost  hate  you!' 

Fulke   thought    that  she    deserved    some 
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slight  acknowledgment  of  her  good  behaviour, 
and  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  affec- 
tionately— a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  some 
years  past. 

"  Don't  hate  me,  whatever  you  do,"  he 
said  tenderly.  "  There's  nobody  else  in  the 
world  cares  a  straw  whether  I'm  alive  or 
dead,  and  I  couldn't  do  without  my  little 
sister's  love." 

He  kissed  her  lightly  on  the  forehead  as 
one  pats  a  good  dog,  and  so  strange  is 
woman,  that  that  one  careless  kiss  repaid  her 
for  all  that  she  had  gone  through  when  she 
had  felt  those  others  on  her  lips  and  cheeks. 
She  went  away  to  her  room  feeling,  very 
likely,  not  only  that  she  was  no  worse  than 
other  people,  but  that  she  was  in  some 
respects  a  great  deal  better  than  most  ;  for 
how  many  girls  were  there  who  would  go 
through  all  that  she  was  enduring  for  the 
sake  of  a  graceless  brother  ? 

The  next  day  they  went  back  to  town  in 
a  party,  for  Vignolles  had  not  been  able  to 
bear  the  idea  of  staying  at  Southsea  by  him- 
self even  for  an  hour,  and  had  sent  his  man 
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to  the  hotel  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
ascertain  the  train  by  which  they  meant  to 
travel.  Perhaps  it  was  the  violence  of  his 
emotions  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  it 
was  only  the  fatigue  of  watching  his  servant 
packing  up  his  belongings  that  made  him 
look  so  tired  and  ill  on  the  journey,  that  even 
Fulke,  who  troubled  himself  little  or  nothing 
about  the  looks  of  other  people,  noticed  it, 
and  remarked  to  Sylvia,  aside,  that  the 
sooner  their  friend  had  a  wife  to  look  after 
him  and  nurse  him  the  better  it  would  be 
for  him. 

Sylvia  answered,  also  aside,  that  it  was 
not  a  very  pleasing  prospect  for  any  bride, 
that  of  having  to  nurse  her  bridegroom  into 
a  presentable  husband  ;  and  Fulke  could  only 
reply  sulkily — 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that 

light "  and  turned  his  back  on   her  for 

the  rest  of  the  journey. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  he  was  to  stay  for 
a  couple  of  nights  at  the  little  house  at  South 
Kensington^  in  which  Vignolles  was  living  ; 
for  his  own  chambers  were  let  to  a  wealthy 
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American,  who  had  offered  to  take  them  on 
for  some  time,  and  the  rent  which  he  paid 
was  now  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to 
his  landlord. 

"  I  may  come  and  see  you  soon,  may  I 
not  ? "  said  Vignolles,  as  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  four-wheeler  in  which  Sylvia 
had  been  bestowed  by  Fulke,  looking  im- 
ploringly into  her  eyes  and  thinking  what 
he  would  give  if  he  could  only  persuade  her 
to  accompany  him  to  his  own  home  and  be 
the  mistress  of  everything  it  contained,  in- 
cluding its  master.  "  I  don't  know  Miss 
Fulgent,  you  know,  and  I  should  so  like  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  What  day  is  she  at 
home  ? " 

"  She's  very  seldom  anywhere  but  at 
home,"  said  Sylvia,  thinking  with  a  sigh  of 
the  lone  dark  autumn  afternoons  which  she 
would  have  to  pass  with  her  aunt  and  her 
aunt's  friends  ;  "  but  she's  very  old-fashioned 
in  her  ideas,  and  would  lecture  me  severely 
if  any  man  were  to  come  and  pay  me  a  visit. 
I  must  get  her  to  let  me  write  and  ask  you 
to  tea — or,  better  still,  you  must  get  Fulke 
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to  bring  you  up  with  him  some  afternoon. 
He  hasn't  been  to  see  her  for  months,  and 
respect  is  due  to  the  aged.  Now,  please,  tell 
my  cabman  to  go  on — look,  we're  blocking 
up  the  way.  Good-bye,  Fulke ;  good-bye, 
Edmund."  She  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  with  a  smile,  to  the  two  men, 
leaving  them  to  apportion  the  salutation 
between  them  as  they  chose,  and  her  cab 
rattled  and  jolted  away  down  the  stony  steep 
that  leads  to  Waterloo  Station. 

The  moment  they  were  out  of  sight  she 
threw  herself  back  in  the  corner,  and  the 
smile  died  away  from  her  face ;  the  time  of 
her  trial  was  growing  nearer  every  day,  and 
every  day  she  was  growing  less  able  to 
meet  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 


HEN  Lance  Lister  refused  to  make  any 
farewell  signal  to  the  fluttering  of  the 
white  handkerchief  that  wished  him  good- 
speed  on  his  way  home  down  the  dark  river 
on  the  night  of  the  tennis  dance,  he  little 
knew  how  heavy  was  the  heart  of  her  who 
held  it.  If  he  had  known,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  felt  a  sort  of  half  satis- 
faction at  the  thought  that  the  author  of  his 
woe  was  not  escaping  the  unhappiness  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  suffer.  For  he  himself  was 
very  unhappy  indeed.  He  had  never  been 
in  love  before,  and  quite  thought  that  he 
never  should  be  in  love  again  ;  and,  since 
it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
be  able  to  gratify  his  passion  for  Sylvia,  he 
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manifestly  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  a  life  of  loneliness,  brightened  only  by 
the  aimless  short-lived  flirtations  of  which 
he  had  already  had  more  experience  than 
enough.  But  when  the  first  shock  of  his 
disappointment  and  disgust  was  over — which 
was  about  the  time  when  he  put  his  boat 
into  its  quarters  for  the  night  and  set  out 
to  walk  home  to  the  White  Hart — he  had 
sufficient  good  sense  and  manliness  to  attri- 
bute the  downfall  of  his  hopes  to  the  right 
cause.  Sylvia  had  more  than  hinted  that  if 
he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  while  she  was 
free  still  to  accept  his  devotion,  she  would 
have  done  so,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  only 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  circumstances  that 
had  prevented  him  from  asking  her.  He 
renewed  his  lamentations  over  the  idleness 
and  frivolity  which  had  caused  him  to  drift 
aimlessly  along  ever  since  he  had  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  made  him,  at  five  and  twenty, 
a  man  without  a  profession  and  without  any 
serious  prospects  in  life.  Many  men,  with  no 
greater  advantages  than  his  own,  had  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at   his  age  made  such  a 
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start  that  they  were  justified  at  least  in 
asking  girls  to  wait  for  them,  and  were  able 
to  look  forward,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
comparative  poverty,  to  providing  a  wife 
with  a  home  not  so  very  different  from  that 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  He  told 
himself  that  it  was  that  abominable  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  literature  which  had  led  him 
astray  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  His  pursuit  of  the  bubble  reputation 
had  been  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  idle- 
ness and  self-indulgence.  It  had  been  very 
pleasant,  at  an  hour  when  other  men  of  his 
age  and  position  were  putting  on  their  boots 
and  overcoats  before  walking  resolutely  to 
prosaic  and  businesslike  offices  and  chambers, 
to  lounge  about  his  rooms  in  slippers  and 
tweed  coat,  reading  a  little,  and  thinking  a 
little,  and  smoking  a  great  deal,  and  per- 
suading himself  all  the  time  that  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  his  day's  work,  which, 
when  it  was  at  last  taken  in  hand,  consisted, 
after  all,  of  two  hours'  trifling  with  pen  and 
paper.  But  he  was  getting  rather  tired  of 
the  life  he  had    been   leading  :  he  was  not 
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naturally  an  idle  man,  though  he  had  found 
idleness  pleasant  enough  as  long  as  he  had 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  expend  his 
superfluous  energy  on  amusing  himself.  But 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  what  he  considered 
self-respect,  and  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  can  contentedly  walk  about  in  shabby 
boots  and  a  bad  hat,  when,  by  taking  a  little 
thought,  they  might  provide  themselves  with 
more  fitting  garments.  And,  although  he 
professed  himself  devoted  to  literature,  he 
could  not  forget  everything  else  in  the 
worship  of  that  thankless  Muse  so  long  as 
she  provided  him  with  a  bare  livelihood. 
His  precious  comedy,  on  which  he  really 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble, 
was  evidently  worth  nothing  to  anybody,  and 
he  did  not  reflect  that  the  same  amount  of 
pains,  when  mixed  with  a  little  more  ex- 
perience, would  in  all  probability  enable  him 
to  turn  failure  into  success.  His  disgust  and 
diffidence  had  increased  at  every  time  that 
the  manuscript  had  come  back  to  his  hands, 
and  now  he  was  positively  afraid  to  send  it 
away  again  and  court  his  sixteenth  snub — 
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or  seventeenth,  for  he  did  not  know  within 
three  or  four  the  number  of  managers  who 
had  refused  the  unlucky  production  already. 
And  now  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  still  a  mere  nobody — that 
he  was  wasting  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  a  pursuit  for  which  he  was  evi- 
dently unfitted,  and  that,  as  long  as  he 
continued  that  pursuit,  he  would  continue 
to  be  a  mere  nobody.  Was  it  too  late  for 
him  to  make  a  fresh  start  ?  Surely  not. 
After  all,  the  last  four  years  had  not  been 
entirely  thrown  away.  He  had  gained  ex- 
perience of  men,  if  nothing  else,  and  in  the 
walk  of  life  (for  he  would  not  call  it  a  career) 
which  was  still  open  to  him,  knowledge  of 
mankind  ought  to  count  for  something.  How 
would  it  be  if  he  were  to  arise  like  a  new 
prodigal,  to  go  to  his  uncle  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  sinned  against  the  god  of  Social 
Advancement,  and  ask  to  be  taken  into  his 
office  and  converted  into  an  Attorney  ? 

The  idea  pleased  him  so  much  that  he 
played  with  it  until  the  dawn  began  to 
break,    and    then,    going   to    bed,    dreamed 
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about  it  until  he  was  awakened  by  the  sun 
pouring  into  his  room  about  nine  o'clock. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out 
his  idea,  and,  being  a  man  of  some  determi- 
nation, he  sent  for  a  time-table  at  once  and 
selected  a  train  to  take  him  to  town,  that 
he  might  seek  an  interview  with  his  uncle 
without  further  loss  of  time. 

He  dressed  himself  very  nicely,  though 
with  great  simplicity ;  put  on  a  black  tie 
and  dark  trousers,  and  tried  in  the  looking- 
glass  the  effect  of  a  slight  frown  which  he 
hoped  would  give  him  the  air  of  un  homme 
sdrieux.  He  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
continued  to  wear  it  on  his  way  downstairs 
and  through  the  hall,  where  Mrs.  Bayliss 
looked  at  him  with  some  curiosity. 

"What  time's  the  funeral,  Mr.  Lister?" 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  more  levity  than 
quite  suited  her  words.  "  Is  the  mourning 
coach  going  to  call  here  for  you,  because, 
if  so,  I'd  better  get  on  my  black  silk  ? ' 

Lance  leaned  across  the  bar,  behind  which 
she  was  seated,  and  answered  gravely — 
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"  This  is  a  solemn  occasion,  and  I  beg 
that  we  may  have  no  chaff  this  morning." 

"Then  it  is  a  funeral?'  said  the  young 
woman,  taken  in  by  his  tone.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Lister,  I — I'm  so  sorry.      I  didn't  mean ' 

11  Certainly  it  is.  The  funeral  of  my 
youthful  folly  will  take  place  in  about  two 
hours.  Mrs.  Bayliss,  you  see  before  you  a 
man  on  the  point  of  turning  over  a  new 
leaf." 

"  Going  to  be  married,  then  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Bayliss,  sharply,  and  Lance  blushed  slightly. 

11  I'm  going  to  take  the  first  step  towards 
it,"  he  said.  "  I'm  going  to  be  quite  re- 
spectable from  to-day.  And  now,  for  the 
last  time,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
a  little  glass  of  whisky  and  some  soda-water  ? 
Yes,  that  will  do  nicely.  No,  no,  hang  it  all, 
I  don't  want  all  the  soda." 

11  Beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Bayliss,  laughing ;  "  but  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  quite  respectable." 

"So  I  am." 

"  Well,  that's  what  respectability  means — 
very  little  whisky  and  a  great  deal  of  soda. 
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Won't  you  have  a  rose  for  your  button-hole  ? 
These  are  just  out  of  the  garden." 

Lance  accepted  the  rose  with  more 
empressement  than  he  felt,  and  Mrs.  Bayliss 
was  on  the  point  of  pinning  it  into  his  coat 
for  him,  but  at  that  moment  her  husband 
entered  the  hall,  and  she  thought  it  better 
not  to  ;  so  Lance  stuck  it  in  anyhow,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
pulled  it  out  and  threw  it  away. 

"  Never  do  to  let  my  uncle  see  me  wearing 
that"  he  remarked  to  himself.  "  No  more 
roses  for  me  except  on  Sundays  and  bank- 
holidays.  Very  little  whisky  and  a  great 
deal  of  soda — that's  to  be  my  life  for  the 
future.  A  right  barmaidenly  metaphor,  yet 
not  inapt.  Well,  I've  drunk  a  good  deal 
of  whisky  since  I  left  Harrow  six — seven 
years  ago,  and  now  we'll  try  the  other  thing. 
Ah,  I'd  live  on  soda-water  if  it  would  only 
bring  me  a  little  nearer  to — to  something 
that's  a  very  long  way  off ! " 

The  present  of  the  rose  made  him  by  a 
very  obvious  connection  think  of  what  the 
rose   signifies    in    that   universal    tongue   of 
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which  flowers  are  the  symbols  ;  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  think  of  that  signifi- 
cation without  also  thinking  of  Sylvia,  the 
thought  of  Sylvia  occupied  his  mind  all  the 
way  up  to  London  and  until  he  was  nearly 
across  Waterloo  Bridge.  But  the  streets  of 
London  on  a  hot  August  day  are  not  a 
favourable  place  for  self-communings,  and 
he  let  his  mind  glide  away  from  her  to  the 
consideration  of  what  he  should  say  to  his 
uncle  if  he  should  be  lucky  enough  to  find 
him  at  his  office.  He  pondered  over  this 
until  he  came  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
then  decided  that  he  would  tell  the  exact 
truth — which  was  much  the  best  conclusion 
he  could  have  come  to. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  office  was  in  one  of  the 
restored  houses  in  that  immense  square 
which  is  known  to  its  inhabitants  as  "the 
Fields,"  and  which  in  truth,  on  that  blazing 
morning,  had,  with  its  great  elms  and  neat 
turf,  something  suggestive  of  the  country  in 
which  the  noisy  ill-smelling  streets  were 
sadly  wanting.  The  stone  passage  to  the 
office  was  wide  and  shady,  and   Lance  was 
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not  sorry  to  get  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
He  thought  that  after  all  there  were  worse 

o 

places  on  a  hot  day  than  those  cool  rooms  ;  he 
pictured  himself  sitting  with  his  coat  off  at 
an  open  window  reading  law,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  he  was  not  at  all  frightened 
at  the  prospect.  On  inquiring  in  the  outer 
office,  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
was  in  town  for  the  day,  and  on  sending  in 
his  card,  was  asked  to  sit  down  and  wait 
until  his  uncle  could  see  him,  and  amuse 
himself  in  the  mean  time  with  the  newspaper. 
But  he  was  so  full  of  his  plans  for  reform, 
that  the  Times  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  instead  of  reading  it  he  occupied  himself 
in  taking  very  careful  observations  of  what 
was  passing  round  him.  He  had  been  in 
his  uncle's  office  before,  but,  never  having 
looked  on  it  as  a  possible  place  of  abode 
for  himself,  had  merely  honoured  it  with  a 
supercilious  glance,  wondered  how  anybody 
could  possibly  exist  there,  and  pitied  the 
clerks  as  a  set  of  poor  devils  of  bourgeois 
whose  life  must  be  one  of  uninteresting  toil 
and    unspeakable    boredom.       But    now    he 
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found  something  to  interest  him  wherever 
he  looked.  There  was  an  air  of  the  Long 
Vacation  about  the  whole  place,  and  a  certain 
relaxation  of  the  stern  decorum  which  its 
countenance  usually  wore.  The  clerks  had 
put  off  their  waistcoats  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  one  of  them  had  ornamented  his 
desk  with  a  great  bunch  of  fresh  roses  stand- 
ing in  a  clean  ink-bottle.  In  a  corner  of 
the  room  was  a  well-filled  cricket-bag  with 
a  racket  fastened  to  it,  the  property  of  some 
articled  clerk  who  was  going  away  early ; 
two  young  men  were  talking  in  a  low  tone 
by  the  window,  and  from  the  chance  words 
that  came  to  Lance's  ears,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  they  were  not  discussing  points  of 
practice.  He  wondered  how  he  could  ever 
have  thought  that  the  place  was  dull  and 
gloomy,  and  yet  that  certainly  was  the 
impression  that  he  had  always  carried  away 
after  any  former  visit  to  it.  The  windows 
were  all  open,  and  a  little  breeze  came 
through  the  office,  rustling  the  loose  papers 
on  the  tables  and  making  the  announcements 
of  forthcoming  auctions  which  hun^  on  the 
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walls  wave  about  like  so  many  small  punkahs 
in  an  Indian  bungalow. 

An  important-looking  boy  came  into  the 
office  with  a  long  paper  in  his  hand.  He 
asked,  in  a  sharp  business-like  tone,  whether 
the  Commissioner  was  in,  and,  on  being 
answered  that  he  was  in,  remarked  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  one  of  them 
who  wasn't  always  thinking  of  play.  A 
small  clerk  took  his  paper  from  him  with 
a  defiant  snort,  and,  having  done  something 
to  it  with  a  stamp,  took  him  into  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  room  to  make  his  affidavit.  In  about 
a  minute  he  came  out  and  unbent  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  toss  the  rival  clerk  double  or  quits 
for  the  fee — a  thing  he  certainly  would  not 
have  done  except  in  Long  Vacation.  And 
while  Lance  was  wondering  what  sort  of  a 
fee  a  solicitor  was  entitled  to  for  sixty  seconds' 
work,  and  how  many  of  them  he  could  reckon 
on  earning  in  a  year,  a  little  bell  rang  and  a 
clerk  informed  him  that  Mr.  Kingsley  was 
at  liberty  to  receive  him,  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle. 

Mr.  Woolcote  Kingsley  was  a  man  who, 
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if  Nature  has  any  intentions  regarding  her 
creatures  except  that  of  making  them  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible  during  their  sojourn 
on  earth,  had  been  intended  for  a  country 
parson,  for  he  was  rather  stupid,  very  lazy, 
and  exceedingly  good  natured.  His  laziness 
was  bodily  rather  than  intellectual,  for  he 
had  worked  hard  enough  at  his  profession 
during  five  and  thirty  years  to  place  him  in 
posession  of  a  very  nice,  though  not  very 
large,  practice,  from  which  he  derived  quite 
a  considerable  income.  He  was  a  very  fat 
man,  and,  like  most  fat  men,  was  rather 
shabbily  dressed,  but  he  was  unmistakably 
a  gentleman  and,  in  every  respect,  very 
much  unlike  the  kind  of  man  whose  ima^e 
is  called  up  by  the  word  attorney — a  word 
which,  indeed,  is  seldom  used  except  by 
haughty  barristers  who  wish  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  gulf  which  is 
fixed  between  themselves  and  the  lower 
branch  of  their  profession.  He  greeted 
Lance  with  a  good  deal  of  kindness,  for, 
having  no  sons  of  his  own  and  regretting 
his  childlessness — a  regret  which  said  more 
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for  his  affection  than  for  his  sense — his  heart 
was  warm  towards  his  wife's  nephew. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  rolling  about  in 
his  chair  and  shaking  his  fat  shoulders, 
"what  do  you  want  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
this  lovely  weather  ?  Have  you  been  getting 
into  any  trouble — eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  at  all,"  said  Lance,  thinking 
that  if  he  had,  his  uncle  was  not  the  person 
he  would  come  to  to  get  him  out  of  it. 
The  fact  is  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  take 
me  into  your  office  and  make  a  lawyer  of 
me.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
writing's  a  poor  miserable  sort  of  business, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  go  in  for  something 
respectable." 

He  had  chosen  this  epithet  with  care, 
and  used  it  because  he  thought  that  all 
solicitors  considered  it  a  compliment  to  be 
called  respectable.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in 
using  it,  for  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  look  dis- 
pleased at  its  use. 

"  Well,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  as  to  taking 
you  into  the  office,  that's  easily  done  ;  you 
may  have  a  seat  here  and  be  very  welcome, 
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but  as  to  making  a  lawyer  of  you,  that's  a 
very  different  thing.  How  old  are  you  ? — I 
forget." 

"  Twenty-five,"  said  Lance,  cutting  off 
some  months  from  his  age. 

"  Ah,  that's  rather  old  to  be  be^inninsr. 
You've  lost  four  good  years,  and  you'll  have 
a  lot  of  distance  to  make  up  before  you're 
thirty.  I  suppose  you've  saved  some  money 
out  of  what  you've  made  by  writing — eh  ?  ' 
He  could  hardly  have  been  serious  in  asking 
this  question,  yet  he  asked  it  in  a  serious 
tone,  and  Lance  answered  him  as  seriously 
that  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  literary 
persons  to  be  able  to  do  that  much  before 
thirty.  "  Of  course  you  haven't  spent  the 
money  your  father  left  you?'  said  Mr. 
Kingsley,  glancing  slyly  at  him. 

Lance  thought  for  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing, and  then,  in  pursuit  of  his  good  resolution 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  said  boldly — 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  spent  a  good  deal  of  it, 
sir  ;  but  I've  got  enough  left  to  live  on 
while  I'm  learning  an  honest  trade,  and 
I   thought  that,  as  I'm  not  an  absolute  fool, 
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I  might  be  able  to  make  myself  worth  some 
small  salary  to  you,  if  you  could  put  up  with 
a  few  blunders  at  first." 

The  old  lawyer  looked  keenly  at  the 
handsome,  distinguished-looking  young  man, 
and  saw  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest. 
He  thought  that  if  he  had  a  son  he  should 
like  him  to  be  just  such  another,  as  far  as 
appearance  went,  and  wondered  whether  he 
had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  man  of  business. 
He  very  much  doubted  it,  but  he  felt  a 
certain  amount  of  desire  to  ascertain  for 
himself. 

"  You  know  that  young  men  have  to  pay 
a  pretty  good  fee  for  being  taught  'an  honest 
trade,'  as  you  call  it,"  he  said,  and  Lance's 
face  became  gloomy. 

He  had  thought  that  the  privilege  of 
being  served  by  him  was  quite  enough  for 
any  man  to  be  proud  of,  without  wanting  to 
be  paid  for  accepting  his  services. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that,"  he  said,  hesitating. 
"  About  how  much  ? ' 

"  From  two  to  five  hundred  guineas,"  said 
Kingsley,  gravely,  "  according  to  the  means 
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of  the  parents  and  the  impudence  of  the 
solicitor.  I  never  ask  for  more  than  four 
hundred  myself  or  take  less  than  three." 

"  Ah,"  said  Lance,  in  a  very  disappointed 
tone,  "  then  I'm  afraid  that's  beyond  my 
means,  for  the  Government  fees  are  nearly  a 
hundred — I've  found  that  out.  Thank  you, 
Uncle  Woolcote.  I'm  sorry  to  have  troubled 
you.      I  must  think  of  something  else." 

He  half  rose  from  his  chair  to  go  away 
but  his  uncle  stopped  him. 

"  Now  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  he  said. 
u  I  said  I  never  take  less  than  three  hundred, 
but  I  have  taken  nothing  at  all,  when  I 
thought  a  lad  was  likely  to  do  me  credit. 
Now,  look  here,  Lance,  just  answer  me  fairly 
and  straightforwardly.  Has  this  idea  only 
come  into  your  head  because  you're  in  some 
temporary  difficulty,  or  is  it  because  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to  do  something  in  the 
world  and  work  hard,  and  don't  mean  to  be 
turned  away  from  your  resolve  by  anything  ? 
I  know  something  about  what  you  fellow ^ 
are  pleased  to  call  work,  and  let  me  tell  you 
you'll  find  that  it's  a  very  different  thing  from 
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what  we  call  by  the  same  name.  You'd  have 
to  be  here  every  morning  by  ten,  and  to  stop 
here  till  five — sometimes  till  six  and  even 
later.  You'd  get  an  afternoon  off  now  and 
again,  and  sometimes  a  whole  Saturday  ;  but 
while  you're  here  you'll  have  no  time  for 
idling.  If  you  think  you  can  stand  that  and 
take  an  interest  in  your  work,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  for  you  to  come  as  soon  as  you  like,  and 
to  help  you  in  every  way  ;  but  if  you  only 
want  to  come  to  pass  the  time  and  play  the 
fine  gentleman,  I  don't  want  you.  If  you're 
in  any  trouble,  you'd  better  tell  me  ;  and  if  it's 
a  question  of  a  little  money,  I'd  rather  give 
you  a  cheque  at  once  than  have  you  come 
here  and  lounge  about,  and  set  my  clerks  a 
bad  example." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  set  anybodya  bad  ex- 
ample," said  Lance,  sturdily.  "  I  mean  to 
work  like  a  nigger  and  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  seat 
in  your  office  I'm  sure  you'll  never  be  sorry 
for  it.  You  know  I  went  out  in  Law  at 
Cambridge,  so  I  haven't  to  begin  quite  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder." 
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"  Ah,  but  you'll  find  that  your  Roman 
Law  won't  help  you  much  in  drawing  affi- 
davits and  perusing  abstracts  of  title,"  said 
Kingsley,  who,  like  most  solicitors,  had  but  a 
poor  idea  of  law  as  a  science.  "  You'll  have 
to  begin  with  the  ABC,  like  every  office 
boy  who  means  to  get  his  articles  given  him  ; 
and,  if  you  really  mean  business,  the  sooner 
the  better." 

"  The  sooner  the  better  certainly.  When 
can  I  come  ?  " 

Mr.  Kingsley  took  up  a  pen  and  played 
with  it.  He  was  thinking  that  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  have  somebody  about  him 
in  whom  he  could  take  an  interest,  to  whom 
he  could  impart  all  the  store  of  experience 
which  he  had  gathered  together,  and  in 
whose  hands  he  could  leave  his  business 
when  he  got  too  old  to  give  it  that  constant 
attention  which  a  lawyer's  practice  demands. 
He  had  had  several  partners  in  his  time,  but 
had  liked  none  of  them.  When  he  was  very- 
young  one  of  them  had  bullied  him,  when  he 
got  a  little  older  another  had  cheated  and 
half  ruined  him,  and  when  he  got  too  old  to 
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be  either  bullied  or  swindled,  a  third  had 
quarrelled  bitterly  with  him  and  fought  him 
in  Chancery  for  three  years  or  more.  Since 
then  he  had  fought  his  battle  alone,  and 
found  himself  both  happier  and  richer  for  it. 
But  he  was  growing  older  every  day,  and 
was  beginning  to  see  that  the  office  would  be 
all  the  better  for  a  little  more  energy  than  he 
was  quite  able  or  willing  to  put  into  it,  and 
he  thought  that,  if  Lance  had  anything  in 
him  at  all,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  his 
position  ought  to  be  enough  to  induce  him 
to  put  out  all  his  strength. 

"  Lance,  my  boy,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'm 
going  to  make  you  an  offer,  which  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  gets  made  to  him.  I  do 
it  partly  because  I  was  very  fond  of  your 
mother,  but  chiefly  because  I  hope  you'll 
appreciate  it — and — and  all  that.  I've  just 
lost  one  of  my  clerks,  and  I  think  I  can  do 
without  replacing  him  by  another,  if  you  like 
to  come  here  at  once.  You'll  have  to  put 
up  with  exactly  the  same  discipline  as  the 
other  men  in  the  office,  keep  the  same  hours, 
and  ask  for  no  more  leave  ;  hold  your  tongue, 
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give  yourself  no  airs,  and  do  what  you'n- 
told  until  you've  learned  enough  to  do  your 
work  by  yourself.  I  shall  give  you  your 
articles,  of  course — and  a  small  salary.  What 
do  you  value  the  letters  B.C.L.  after  your 
name  at  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lance,  smiling,  "  if  I  say  ten 
pounds  a  letter,  it'll  be  about  three  per  cent, 
on  what  it  cost  me  to  sfet  them." 

"  H'm  !  Lucrative  investment  certainly/' 
said  his  uncle,  dryly.  "Well,  I'll  give  you 
two  pounds  a  week  from  the  first  of  next 
month,  and  then,  you  understand,  I  shall  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  you  won't  play  the 
fool.  As  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  you'll 
only  have  to  serve  three  years  before  you'n- 
admitted,  and  by  that  time  perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  offer  you  something  better.  Xow. 
aren't  you  very  much  obliged  to  me  ? ' 

In  his  secret  heart  Lance  was  of  opinion 
that  his  uncle,  though  undoubtedly  doin^ 
him  a  good  turn,  was  also  doing  a  very  good 
turn  for  himself  in  securing  the  entire  ser- 
vices  of  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  at  the  price 
of  a  hundred  a  year ;  but  this  was  because 
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he  was  ignorant  that  if  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
advertised  for  such  a  dignitary  at  a  salary 
of  fifty,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  get 
into  his  own  office  for  the  crowd  round  the 
door.  But  he  was  grateful  for  the  kindly 
manner  in  which  the  offer  had  been  made, 
and  thanked  his  uncle  warmly  for  it,  assuring 
him  that  he  was  indeed  very  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  was  panting  to  begin  his  duties. 
Happy  is  he  who  in  these  overcrowded  days 
has  an  uncle  with  an  office,  and  thrice  happy 
is  he  who  knows  how  to  get  into  it.  Mr. 
Kingsley  thought  it  would  be  a  good  test 
of  his  nephew's  sincerity,  if  he  advised  him 
to  begin  at  once.  So  he  told  him  that  the 
sooner  he  did  so  the  better  he  should  be 
pleased,  and  pointed  out  that  the  compara- 
tive idleness  which  reigned  in  the  office 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  learning 
certain  elementary  things  which  he  would 
find  very  useful  when  they  began  to  get  into 
the  full  swing  of  work,  and  might  find  it 
difficult  to  pick  up  as  he  went  along. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  come 
up   on  the  following   day  and  enter  on   his 
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new  career,  and  uncle  and  nephew  shook 
hands  and  parted,  each  of  them  well  pleased 
with  the  new  arrangement,  and  determined 
that  nothing  that  he  could  do  should  be 
wanting  to  make  it  a  success. 

Lance,    that  no  time  might  be  lost,  went 
to   Kensington,  where  he  had  had  lodgings 
before  he  left  London,  and  retook  his  rooms, 
which  were  still  vacant,  for  six  months  ;  and 
then  took  the  train  down  to  Milcote  to  spend 
his   last  evening  on  the  river.      In  spite  of 
the  slight  natural  exhilaration  which  comes 
to    a    man   who  has  not   only  made  a  good 
resolution    but    has    begun    to    carry   it  out, 
he  felt  that   he  was  bidding  good-bye  to  a 
very  pleasant  time   of  his   life,  and  he  was 
naturally  very  melancholy  about  it.      It  has 
often    been    noticed    that    ever    since,    and 
indeed  long  before,  King  Lear  went  mad  in 
a     thunderstorm,     the     weather    invariably 
sympathizes  with  the  changing  moods  of  the 
hero    or — more    especially — the    heroine    of 
a  story,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Clerk  of 
the   Weather,   foreseeing   many    things,    and 
amongst  others  this  history,  paid  Lance  the 
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usual   compliment.      However  this   may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  by  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  the   White    Hart    the    brilliant    sun    had 
become  hidden  by  dull  grey  clouds,  and,  as 
the    pretty   petulance   of  girlhood    sharpens 
into   the  cold   ill-temper  of  middle-age,   the 
delightful  breeze  of  the  morning  had  changed 
into  a  cold  draught  that  blew  straight  up  the 
river,  and  sent  the  dust  on  the  roads  whirl- 
ing in  clouds  high  into  the  air.     The  leaves 
of  the  willows  turned  up  their  white  under- 
sides like  floating  dead  fish,  the  wash  of  the 
weir  sounded   louder  than   usual,  and   from 
time  to  time  the   local   donkey   lifted   up   a 
complaining  voice   which  was   answered   by 
the  mournful  strains  of  a  neighbouring  pea- 
cock.    The  weather-glass  in  the  hall  at  the 
White   Hart  had   fallen  half  an    inch   since 
yesterday,  as  both  donkey  and  peacock  well 
knew,    and    everything    foretold    a    swiftly 
coming  change.      Nevertheless,  Lance  deter- 
mined that,  though  he  must  not  see  Sylvia 
again,    he    could    not    go    back    to    London 
with  even   such  very  modified  happiness  as 
the  events  of  last  night  had  left  him,  unless 
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he  had  once  more  gazed  on  her  temporary- 
abode. 

So,  after  informing  Mrs.  Bayliss  of  his 
immediate  departure — a  piece  of  news  which 
she  received,  on  the  whole,  with  less  emotion 
than  he  had  expected — he  got  out  his 
canoe  and  paddled  up  the  river,  with  the 
wind  behind  him  and  the  stream  in  front — 
a  division  of  the  forces  of  nature  which 
ensures  discomfort  to  the  voyageur  whichever 
way  he  goes.  Before  he  had  gone  half  a 
mile  he  felt  a  spot  of  rain,  in  five  minutes 
more  it  was  raining  smartly,  and  by  the  time 
he  got  in  sight  of  the  Reine  Margot  it  was 
pouring.  The  willows  were  whipping  each 
other  with  their  long  branches,  the  elms 
were  creaking  and  groaning  under  the  wind 
which  rose  higher  every  minute,  and  the 
river  was  the  colour  of  lead.  The  most 
enthusiastic  waterman  would  have  retired 
in  disgust,  but  Lance  was  not  out  to  indulge 
in  a  passion  for  aquatics.  For  twenty 
minutes  he  lay  under  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
alders,  and  watched  the  houseboat  from  a 
distance,  wishing — wishing — wishing  all  sorts 
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of  things,  but  chiefly  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  board  her.  She  looked  gloomy 
and  uncomfortable  enough  with  her  bunting 
all  taken  in,  and  the  rain  running  off  her 
roof  in  streams,  swaying  a  little  now  and 
again  under  the  wind  that  blew  fiercely  up 
the  reach. 

Presently  he  saw  a  punt  with  two  limp 
draggle-tailed  figures  in  it  coming  down- 
stream at  a  very  good  pace,  and  he  pulled  his 
canoe  closer  to  the  bank  as  he  recognized 
Fulke  and  Sylvia.  But  there  was  no  need 
for  alarm — they  were  far  too  much  occupied 
in  getting  out  of  the  rain  to  think  of  looking 
anywhere  but  to  their  own  front-door,  and 
when  they  arrived  there  they  disappeared 
very  quickly  through  it.  Then  a  light  began 
to  twinkle  through  the  windows — the  curtains 
were  drawn  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  Lance 
knew  that  Miss  Fulgent  would  make  her 
appearance  no  more  that  evening.  He  sighed 
very  deeply,  kissed  his  hand  affectionately 
towards  the  light  in  Fulke's  bedroom,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  Sylvia's,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  dry  clothes  and  dinner. 
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The  exertion  of  battling  with  the  wind  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  his  canoe's  head  to  it 
gave  him  so  much  to  do  that  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  his  love  until  he  got  back  to 
the  hotel,  but  then  the  gloom  settled  down  on 
him  deeper  than  ever. 

After  dinner  he  wandered  about,  looking 
so  wretched  that  Mrs.  Bayliss,  who  attributed 
his  black  looks  entirely  to  the  supposed 
reflection  that  he  was  leaving  her,  was  quite 
touched,  and  tried  to  arrange  a  little  senti- 
mental scene  of  parting.  But  it  was  such  a 
wet  night  that,  do  what  she  could,  her  husband 
refused  to  stir  from  the  house  ;  so,  being  foiled 
in  her  plans  by  his  unreadiness  to  perceive 
her  wishes,  she  avenged  herself  on  him  by 
being  so  snappish  and  quarrelsome  with  him 
that  the  unlucky  man  was  very  glad  when 
the  time  came  for  closing  the  house  and 
^oinQf  to  bed. 

Next  morning  Lance  bade  good-bye  to 
her,  and  in  her  to  all  other  youthful  follies, 
and  went  off  to  town  to  enter  upon  his  new 
duties  and  see  what  sort  of  a  record  he 
could  inscribe  on  the  new  leaf  which  he  had 
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that  day  turned  over.  These  duties  at  first 
were  not  very  arduous.  But  he  threw  him- 
self into  them  with  the  greatest  ardour. 
Punctually  at  a  quarter  to  nine  each  morning 
he  left  his  lodgings  in  Kensington  and  walked 
through  the  Gardens  and  the  Park  and  by 
way  of  Piccadilly  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
arriving  at  his  uncle's  office  well  before  ten 
o'clock,  and  there  he  stayed  till  five,  with  only 
the  shortest  interval  for  lunch.  He  did  not 
permit  himself  the  least  idleness  during  the 
day,  and,  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  the 
work  of  the  office,  was  turning  over  dusty 
bundles  of  papers  and  conscientiously  devot- 
ing the  whole  of  his  mind  to  the  task  of 
comprehending  their  contents.  He  had  very 
good  abilities,  and  soon  began  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  matters  which  at  first 
only  inspired  him  with  disgust  and  weariness 
unutterable. 

His  uncle  only  came  up  to  town  occasion- 
ally during  the  vacation,  and  when  he  did  he 
apparently  took  very  little  notice  of  him,  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  other  clerks 
jealous  until  he  saw  how  the  young  man  was 

vol.  ir.  24 
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going  to  turn  out.  But  all  the  time  he  was 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  him,  and  very  often 
questioned  the  managing  clerk  as  to  the 
progress  he  was  making,  and  more  particularly 
as  to  his  industry  and  punctuality.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  a  lawyer's  office  does  not 
call  for  the  exercise  of  very  exceptional  talent, 
or  Mr.  Kingsley  would  not  have  been  in  so 
good  a  position  as  he  was,  and  he  rightly 
thought  that  if  Lance  could  make  himself 
into  a  good  man  of  business,  the  special  know- 
ledge which  he  required  for  his  work  would 
come  of  itself.  He  had  thought  it  better, 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  his  nephew's 
prestige  in  the  office,  that  the  salary  which  he 
was  to  receive  should  not  pass  through  the 
cashier's  books,  but  should  be  a  private  matter 
between  themselves  ;  and  when  Lance  had 
been  in  the  office  a  month,  he  sent  for  him 
into  his  private  room  and  handed  him  a 
cheque  for  ten  pounds,  at  which  Lance  stared 
with  surprise. 

"Yes,    it's    quite    right,"    said     Kingsley, 
smiling  benevolently.      "  I've  been  speakin 
to  Dixon  about  you,  and  he  has  nothing  but 
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praise  for  the  way  you've  been  sticking  to 
business  since  you  came." 

Dixon  was  the  managing  clerk  ;  and,  not 
being  an  absolute  child,  had  taken  care  to 
give  such  a  report  as  he  could  plainly  see 
would  be  pleasing  to  his  principal.  He 
would  probably  have  done  the  same  even  had 
he  been  less  justified  by  the  facts. 

"  Do  you  begin  to  like  the  work  ? '  he 
asked. 

"  I  didn't  afolike  it  from  the  first  day,"  said 
Lance,  "and  now  I'm  getting  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  it  I  like  it  very  much." 

"  And  you've  no  intention  of  throwing  it 
up  and  going  back  to  literature  ?  " 

M  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Lance, 
in  a  tone  that  carried  conviction  with  it.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  promptness  of  his 
payment,  and  thought  regretfully  of  the  many 
hours  he  had  spent  over  work  for  which  he 
had  not  received  the  price  of  the  paper 
he  had  consumed.  "  I  wouldn't  throw  it  up 
for  anything." 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  highly  delighted,  though 
he  showed  no  particular  sign  of  satisfaction. 


"*""»»  arm,** 

UBRAKY 
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He    took    out    of  a  drawer    a  deed  already 
engrossed  and  said  indifferently — 

M  Then  we'd  better  execute  this  at  once, 
and  lose  no  more  time  over  it.  The  three 
years  run  from  the  date  of  the  articles,  of 
course,  and  you'll  be  admitted  immediately 
after  the  Long  Vacation,  which  is  the  best 
time.  I  haven't  covenanted  to  give  you  a 
salary,  and  you  must  leave  yourself  in  my 
hands  about  that." 

Lance,  with  his  uncle's  cheque  in  his  pocket, 
thought  he  might  safely  do  so,  and  executed 
the  articles  of  clerkship  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Kingsley  did  the  same,  and  then 
honoured  him  by  taking  him  to  lunch  at  the 
Law  Society's  Club,  where  Lance  was  in- 
troduced to  several  grave  and  reverend 
signiors,  and  learned,  among  other  things, 
that  the  heads  of  his  new  profession  are  not 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  their  business  to 
acquire  a  very  competent  knowledge  ot  what 
a  wine  list  ought  to  be. 

And  now  that  he  was  fairly  launched  on  a 
flood-tide  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
fortune  of  a  sort,  he  renewed  the  covenant 
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that  he  had  made  with  himself  that  night  at 
Milcote,  and  remembering  the  old  maxim 
"Nullum  sacramentum  sine  sanguine"  went 
home  and  made  a  burnt-offering  of  his  own 
offspring  on  the  altar  of  duty — or,  in  less 
inflated  language,  made  a  bonfire  of  his 
darling  comedy.  The  few  natural  tears  that 
he  dropped  on  the  ashes  were  tears  of  regret 
that  he  had  wasted  so  much  time  over 
what  he  very  truly  called  the  beastly  thing. 
And  now  he  became  the  very  paragon  of 
articled  clerks,  and  set  an  example  to  his 
two  fellows,  who  were  light-hearted  youths 
without  the  least  ambition  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  hard  work,  that  caused  them 
to  look  on  him  with  much  respect,  and  a 
little  dislike.  He  only  associated  with  the 
most  respectable  of  his  former  friends,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  gave  up  the 
society  of  those  who  followed  literature  as  a 
profession ;  and  he  devoted  at  least  two 
hours  most  evenings  in  the  week  to  reading 
law.  His  uncle  grew  more  pleased  with 
him  every  day,  and  was  already  beginning 
to  think  how  small  a  share  in  his  business 
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he  should  offer  him  when  he  was  out  of  his 
articles.  And  so  time  went  on,  and  Sylvia, 
though  she  was  never  forgotten  for  very  long 
together,  occupied  a  good  deal  less  of  his 
thoughts  than  she  would  have  done  had  he 
had  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  play  or 
a  magazine  article  to  feed  his  mind  with. 


£ 


CHAPTER    III. 


HEN  Sylvia  once  more  found  herself 
an  inmate  of  her  aunt's  quiet  house, 
she  suffered  severely  from  reaction,  and,  after 
the  life  of  liberty  that  she  had  been  leading 
for  three  months,  found  the  suburban  dulness 
almost  insupportable.  Miss  Fulgent  was 
much  given  to  good  works,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  old  women  whom  she  petted  and  lectured 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  her  conversation. 
Sylvia,  though  kind-hearted  and  generous 
enough,  was  too  full  of  life,  and  too  sus- 
ceptible of  the  beauty  of  pretty  things  to  be 
able  to  endure  the  sight  of  illness  and 
poverty,  with  their  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  ugliness.  When  she  was  compelled,  as 
she  sometimes  was,  by  consideration  for  Miss 
Fulgent's    feelings,   to    visit    a    cottage  or  a 
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garret,  she  would  cut  short  the  interminable 
tale  of  woe  of  the  occupant  by  giving  her 
some  money,  and  then  make  her  escape  to 
avoid  being  thanked  for  it. 

But  on  one  occasion  she  so  demoralized 
an  old  woman,  who  told  her  a  most  harrow- 
ing story,  by  the  gift  of  half  a  sovereign, 
that  the  interesting  old  creature  jumped  over 
the  pale  of  the  Anglican  fold,  and  was  seen 
by  the  horrified  vicar  marching  in  a  proces- 
sion of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  made  a 
strict  investigation  of  the  events  which  had 
led  to  this  painful  exhibition,  and  as  a  result 
sent  a  formal  request  to  Miss  Fulgent  that 
she  would  see  that  her  niece's  alms  were  for 
the  future  given  only  "through  the  recog- 
nized channel  " — which  meant  himself  ;  and 
as  Sylvia  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
see  misery  without  attempting  to  relieve  it, 
her  district  visiting  was  put  a  stop  to.  As 
this  was  the  only  form  of  amusement  which 
the  suburb  afforded,  she  grew  still  more 
bored,  and  looked  forward  with  even  greater 
eagerness  to  the  visits  which  she  now  paid 
to  Fulke  in  his  lodgings  about  once  a  week. 


';=>***& 
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Here  she  generally  found  Vignolles,  who, 
no  doubt  by  chance,  always  happened  to  be 
calling  there  that  day.  His  attentions  to 
her  had  not  diminished  in  the  least,  and  he 
was  always  sending  her  books  and  flowers 
and  such  small  presents  as  a  man  may 
venture  to  send  to  a  girl  to  whom  he  is  just 
not  engaged.  Once  or  twice  he  took  a  box 
at  some  theatre,  and  made  up  a  little  party 
which  Fulke  insisted  on  her  joining,  and  he 
constantly  wrote  her  long  letters  which  cost 
her  a  couple  of  hours  apiece  to  answer. 
He  was  always  bringing  himself  before  her 
mind  in  some  way  or  other,  and  as  often  as 
he  did  so  she  fled  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  image,  and  took  refuge  in  evoking  that 
of  Lance.  "  Where  is  he  now  ?  What  is 
he  doing  ?  Has  he  gone  out  of  the  country  ? 
Does  he  ever  think  of  me  ?  Has  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  we  shall  never  see  each 
other  again  ?  "  These  questions  and  a  score 
of  others  of  a  similar  tendency  she  was 
always  asking  herself.  She  had  in  truth 
made  up  her  mind  that,  come  what  would  of 
it,  she  would  not  and  could  not  marry  Vig- 
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nolles,  and  she  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  him  even 
for  a  moment.     And  if  she  was  not  going  to 

marry    him,    why But    here    we    had 

better  stop  ;  leaving  those  who  can  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  not  belonging  to 
that  sex  the  members  of  which  have  to  sit 
hoping,  and  fearing,  and  waiting  for  the  first 
advances  to  be  made  to  them. 

Miss  Fulgent  had  long  given  up  all  hope 
of  understanding  her,  and  beyond  occasion- 
ally presenting  to  her  a  more  or  less  eligible 
curate — for  she  was  a  very  modest-minded 
woman,  and  hardly  thought  her  niece  worthy 
of  a  husband  from  amon^  the  beneficed 
clergy — she  made  no  attempt  to  influence 
her  future,  and  neither  asked  for  nor  expected 
any  confidence  from  her. 

One  November  afternoon  Sylvia  had  gone 
into  town  to  make  some  purchases  in  Regent 
Street,  and  not  being  particularly  anxious  to 
get  back,  thought  she  would  go  and  pay 
Fulke  a  visit  at  his  rooms,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  him  at  home,  and  getting  him  to 
take  her  out  to  dine   somewhere.     She   had 
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not  seen  him  for  some  little  time,  and  was 
growing  more  and  more  anxious  about  his 
affairs  as  the  time  for  payment  of  the  forged 
bill  drew  nearer.  So  she  walked  slowly  up 
to  Welmore  Street,  where  his  lodgings  were, 
not  hurrying  herself  at  all,  but  now  and 
again  stopping  to  look  into  the  shop- 
windows — for  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  she 
knew  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  finding 
him  at  home  much  before  six  o'clock. 

When  she  arrived  there  she  found  that  he 
had  not  come  in  since  early  morning,  so  she 
ordered  some  tea  to  be  made  and  went  into 
his  sitting-room  to  wait  for  him.  It  was  a 
relief  to  her  to  think  that  she  should  have 
at  least  a  quiet  half-hour  with  him  without 
the  presence  of  Vignolles,  for  she  did  not 
in  the  least  believe  that  their  frequent 
meetings  were  accidental,  and  gave  Fulke 
all  the  credit  he  deserved  for  having  con- 
trived them.  So  she  took  off  her  hat  and 
cloak,  and  made  herself  very  comfortable 
with  her  tea  and  a  book  until  the  light 
failed,  and  she  went  to  sleep  in  his  big 
armchair  before  the  fire.     She  did   not  wake 
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until  she  was  roused  by  his  coming  into 
the  room,  followed  by  a  servant  with  the 
lamp. 

"Very  odd  thing  you  should  be  here," 
said  Fulke,  after  the  first  greetings  had  been 
exchanged.  "  Your  name  was  almost  the 
last  word  on  my  lips  when  I  came  into  the 
house." 

"  It's  that  wretched  Edmund,"  thought 
Sylvia,  "and  he'll  be  coming  in  here  directly. 
How  unlucky  I  am  ! " 

"  I  met  a  friend  of  yours  outside,"  he  went 
on,  "  and  he  inquired  for  you  most  tenderly. 
No,  it  wasn't  Vignolles,  and  you  needn't  look 
so  disgusted.  It  was  a  much  better-looking 
man  than  poor  old  Edmund." 

"  I  don't  know  any  good-looking  men 
now,"  said  Sylvia,  regretfully,  "  only  curates 
and  such-like.     Who  was  it,  Fulke  ? ' 

"Why,  that  fellow  Lister  whom  we  met 
on  the  river  last  summer." 

Sylvia  was  standing  by  the  fire,  idly  rear- 
ranging some  flowers  which  Fulke  had  stuck 
into  a  vase  with  that  carelessness  which  was 
among  his  most  pleasing  characteristics.     As 
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he  spoke  the  vase  fell  over  and  smashed, 
the  flowers  were  all  scattered  about,  and  the 
water  poured  down  on  the  hearth. 

"  There  ;  see  what  I've  done  ! M  said 
Sylvia,  laughing  rather  affectedly.  "  I've 
smashed  a  piece  of  your  china,  Fulke." 

"  Half  a  crown  only,"  said  Fulke.  "  Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  it." 

But  Sylvia  did  trouble  herself  about  it  a 
good  deal,  and  took  quite  a  long  time  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  arrange  them  in  a 
very  neat  little  heap,  while  Fulke  poured 
out  what  was  left  of  the  tea,  drank  it,  and 
said  it  was  beastly. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about  when  I 
upset  this  horrid  little  thing  ?  "  asked  Sylvia, 
innocently,  when  she  had  finished  her  ar- 
rangements. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Fulke,  who 
had  sat  down  and  was  staring  into  the  fire. 
"  Vignolles,  wasn't  it  ?  I've  been  thinking 
a  good  deal  about  him,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Sylvia,  impatiently  ; 
"  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  about  Edmund." 

"Oh  no  ;   I   remember.      It  was  about  that 
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fellow     Lister.       I     saw    him    just    outside 
here." 

"You  met  him  by  chance  ?" 

"  I  didn't  exactly  meet  him  ;  he  was  lean- 
ing against  the  railings  of  the  square  as  if  he 
were  waiting  for  somebody.  I  went  up  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  you  never  saw  a  man 
jump  so.  He  couldn't  have  looked  more 
startled  if  I'd  asked  him  for  his  money  or 
his  life." 

"Did  he  give  any  account  of  himself?' 
asked  Sylvia,  indifferently. 

"  No,  not  particularly.  Why  should  he  ? 
He  looked  very  smart  and  well-dressed — 
quite  different  from  what  he  looked  like  on 
the  river." 

"  I'm  sure  he  looked  very  nice  there," 
said  Sylvia,  with  some  warmth. 

M  Oh  yes  ;  he  looked  all  right.  Rather 
like  a  bounder,  perhaps  ;  but  now — oh  dear 
me !  he's  all  that  there  is  of  the  most 
respectable.  I  rather  liked  him,  you  know. 
I  was  in  two  minds  about  asking  him  to 
come  in  and  have  a  cigar.  I  should  have 
done   it   only   I'm  going  out  to   dine  early; 
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of  course  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  I 
asked  him  to  come  and  look  me  up  some 
evening,  and  he  said  he  would." 

"  Did    he   say   he  was    living    in   town  ? ' 
asked  Sylvia. 

"Yes;  down  at  Kensington.  He  told  me 
the  place,  but  I'm  sure  I  forget  it.  And  he 
asked  after  you — in  a  funny  sort  of  way." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

M  Well,  in  a  kind  of  hesitating  manner — 
rather  as  if  he  thought  he'd  heard  you  were 
dead,  but  wasn't  sure — in  a  cautious  kind  of 
way.  But,  I  say,  Sylvia,  I've  got  something 
much  more  important  to  talk  to  you  about. 
Do  you  know  Edmund  Vignolles  is  awfully 
ill  ?  " 

"111?'  repeated  Sylvia,  recalling  her 
wandering  thoughts  with  difficulty.  "  111 
in  bed,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  in  bed.  He  won't  go  there  ;  I 
think  he'd  be  all  the  better  if  he  did.  He's 
as  weak  as  a  rat,  and  he  looks  perfectly 
ghastly.  But  he  will  go  out,  though  he  can't 
walk  more  than  about  half  a  mile,  and  then 
he   has  to  take  a  cab  to  get  home  again.      I 
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don't  like  the  look  of  it,  Sylvia.  A  man  of 
five  and  forty  has  no  business  to  look  like 
that.      And  it's  your  doing — partly." 

"  My  doing  ? "  said  Sylvia,  indignantly. 
11  How  can  you  say  so  ?  " 

"He  worries  about  you  ;  I  know  he  does. 
It's  partly  because  he  doesn't  want  you  to 
think  he's  always  ill  that  he  keeps  about. 
If  you  hadn't  quarrelled  with  him  in  that 
idiotic  way  at  Southsea,  you'd  have  been 
married  by  now." 

"  Married  to  a  husband  who  looks  per- 
fectly ghastly  and  can't  walk  half  a  mile!' 
said  Sylvia,  contemptuously.  "  Thank  you, 
Fulke  ;   I'm  not  a  hospital  nurse." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  we  may  neither  of 
us  ever  be  anything  worse  than  that ! '  said 
Fulke,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  at  least  one 
of  them  would.  4<  Sylvia,  you  must  go  and 
see  him." 

44  What !  By  myself  ?  "  said  Sylvia,  flush- 
ing up  to  her  ears. 

"  Well,  there  wouldn't  be  any  harm  in 
that ;  but  at  all  events  with  me." 
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"  Has  he  anybody  in  the  house  besides 
servants  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Whom  should  he 
have  ? " 

"  Well,  but  if  he's  so  ill  as  you  say " 

"  He  doesn't  believe  he's  ill — he  wont 
believe  it ;  and,  even  if  he  did,  he's  got  no 
relations,  you  know.  I  expect  if  he  had 
they'd  be  looking  pretty  sharply  after  him 
about  this  period.  Now,  when  will  you  go 
with  me  to  call  on  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I'll  think 
about  it.  Oh,  Fulke,"  she  went  on  despe- 
rately, "carit  you  manage  without  me  ?  What 
is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  I've  told  you  I 
cant  marry  the  poor  fellow,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  letting  him  think  I  will  ?  " 

"  Why  can't  you  marry  him  ?  "  asked  Fulke, 
peevishly. 

14  For  fifty  reasons — but  one's  enough.  I 
can't  bear  him — not  in  that  way." 

"  There  are  exactly  four  hundred  reasons 
why  you  should,"  said  Fulke,  doggedly. 
"  You  won't  think  of  those." 

"  That  is  false,"  cried  Sylvia,  in  tears.     "  I 
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think  of  them  every  day,  and  nearly  every 
night  too.  I  lie  awake  and  wonder  what 
will  become  of  us  both.  Even  if  I  went  to 
him  to-morrow  and  promised  to  marry  him, 
that  wouldn't  make  it  certain  that  he  would 
lend  you  this  hateful  money  that  you — well, 
borrowed  from  him.  And  what  would  my 
position  be  if  he  did  refuse?  He'd  have 
to  know  that  the  man  who  was  to  be  his 
brother-in-law  had  forged  his  name." 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! ' 
cried     Fulke,     glancing     nervously    at    the 
door. 

"  And  that  would  be  enough  to  make  him 
refuse  to  marry  me.  My  God,  Fulke  !  Yes — 
I  can't  help  saying  it.  Think  of  my  humilia- 
tion, if  you're  capable  of  thinking  of  anything 
but  yourself  and  the  troubles  you've  brought 
on  yourself." 

"  But  he  wouldn't,"  cried  Fulke,  passion- 
ately. "  I  know  the  man  better  than  you  do. 
Even  if  you'd  done  it  yourself  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  him.  When  a  man  of  his 
age  is  in  love  with  a  girl,  he'll  put  up  with 
anything   for   her.      And    as   to   money,    he 
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certainly  wouldn't  mind  letting  me  have 
it,  because  you  could  pay  him  back  out  of 
your  own  money  as  soon  as  you  were 
married.  Sylvia,  you  must  think  of  me  ! 
You're  not  the  first  girl  who's  been  obliged 
to  marry  a  man  she  wouldn't  have  chosen  for 
herself;  and  you  don't  dislike  him — except 
as  a  husband." 

"And  that  exception  means  everything," 
said  Sylvia.  "  I  won't  speak  about  it  any 
more  to-day.  I  think  there  never  was  a 
woman  in  the  world  placed  in  such  a  cruel 
position  as  I  am — and  all  for  the  sake  of 
an  odious  selfish  boy  who  wouldn't  step  over 
a  stone  for  me" 

"  Ah,  Sylvia,"  said  Fulke,  assuming  an  air 
of  great  tenderness,  "  you  know  that's  not 
true.  I've  never  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  foF 
you,  as  it  happens  ;  but  I'd  make  any  to  save 
you  from  half  of  what  you  can  save  me  from. 
I  shall  look  on  you  for  all  the  rest  of  my  life 
as  a  sort  of  saviour — there's  nothing  I  won't 
do  for  you.  This  has  been  a  lesson  that  I 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  You 
will  do  it  for  me,  won't  you,  Sylvia  ? " 
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He  certainly  was  very  much  moved,  and 
Sylvia  could  not  bear  to  see  his  distress. 
She  kissed  him  with  great  affection,  and 
begged  him  not  to  worry  himself  so  much 
about  it — she  was  sure  it  would  all  come 
right  in  the  end. 

And  it  now  being  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  dress  for  dinner,  she  resumed  her  hat  and 
cloak,  bade  him  good  night,  and  left  him. 
hoping  —  perhaps  praying — that  it  might 
indeed  all  come  right  in  the  end  ;  not  in  the 
least  reconciled  to  the  only  apparent  means 
of  making  it  do  so,  but  contemplating  the 
use  of  them  as  an  odious  necessity. 

She  went  slowly  down  the  broad  staircase, 
her  eyes  still  wet  with  tears,  and  when  she 
got  outside  the  house,  she  stood  for  a  minute 
in  doubt.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  to 
the  station  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
whence  she  could  take  the  train  home,  but 
she  knew,  though  little  given  to  considera- 
tions of  her  sex,  that  a  young  woman  like 
herself  has  no  business  to  be  Wandering" 
about  the  streets  of  London,  alone,  after 
nightfall.      If  Fulke  had  been  capable  of  a 
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thought  for  anybody  but  himself,  he  would 
of  course  have  had  a  cab  waiting  for  her  at 
the  door  to  take  her  to  the   station.      Her 
mind  had  been  so  wrought  on  by  his  words 
and  manner,  that  if  she  had  been  allowed  to 
go  home  and  pass  the  evening  without  any 
interruption  in  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  she 
would    have  tried   to  escape  from   them  by 
writing  Vignolles  a  letter  which  would  have 
placed  her  in  a  position  from  which  it  would 
have  been   impossible  for  her  afterwards  to 
draw    back,    and    Fulke    would    thus    have 
brought  about  what  he  most  desired  in  the 
world  without  any  further  trouble.      But  it 
is  the  great  misfortune   of  wrong-doers  that 
they   never  know  when  they  are  making  a 
false  step  ;  and  thus  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  details 
cannot   be   too    strongly   impressed    on   the 
youthful   criminal  who  wishes  to  succeed  in 
his  calling.      He  must  take  the  most  minute 
precautions,  he  must  construct  an  elaborate 
chart  of  his  course  and  follow  it  religiously, 
he  must  provide  for  all  the  emergencies  that 
he   can  foresee,    and    must   not  be  satisfied 
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till  he  has  foreseen  all  emergencies.  And 
with  all  this  he  will  still  be  at  the  mercy  of 
chance,  and  the  most  he  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  diminish  the  chances  against  him. 

There  was  once  a  young  woman  who 
either  felt  it  her  duty  or  believed  it  to  her 
interest  to  write  an  anonymous  letter,  and 
being  aware  that  great  efforts  would  be  made 
to  discover  the  writer,  she  took  unusual 
precautions  against  discovery.  She  dis- 
guised herself  as  much  as  she  dared,  and 
she  bought  a  packet  of  note-paper  at  a  shop 
where  she  had  never  been  before  and  never 
meant  to  go  again.  She  wrote  her  letter 
in  a  hand  utterly  unlike  her  own,  and  had 
it  posted  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  in  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  she  could  have 
been  on  the  day  when  it  was  posted.  In  a 
word,  she  did  all  she  could,  and  she  thought 
herself  perfectly  safe.  Unfortunately,  she 
wrote  her  letter  on  the  outer  sheet  of  the 
packet,  and  the  writing  was  brought  home 
to  her  from  the  readiness  of  the  stationer, 
who  had  sold  it  to  her,  to  swear  to  that 
particular  sheet    of   paper  by  a  finger-mark 
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on  the  back,  made  by  one  of  her  children 
who  had  touched  it  with  unwashen  hands. 
This  circumstance,  which  she  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen,  formed  the  first  and 
strongest  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  that 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  hang  her 
if  the  writing  of  anonymous  letters  were,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  capital  offence. 

Fulke  would  never  have  made  a  good 
criminal,  from  the  fact  that  he  entirely 
lacked  sympathy  and  imagination,  and  the 
power  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
other  people.  If  he  had  been  going  to  the 
station  that  evening  himself  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  walked,  and  therefore  it  never 
occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  that  Sylvia 
might  perhaps  prefer  to  drive  ;  therefore  he 
did  not  offer  to  send  for  a  cab  for  her,  and 
therefore  he  brought  about  the  very  thing, 
of  all  others  in  the  world,  which  it  was  most 
important  to  him  should  not  happen.  For 
Sylvia's  momentary  hesitation  passed  off 
almost  before  she  was  conscious  of  it,  the 
idea  of  calling  a  hansom  disappeared  from 
her  mind,    and  she  set  off  to  walk  to  the 
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station,  hardly  conscious,  so  full  of  anxiety- 
was  her  mind,  whether  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  day  or  quite  dark. 

But  she  had  not  proceeded  far  on  her  way 
when  suddenly  it  came  into  her  mind  that 
she  was  being  followed  by  somebody.  How 
she  knew  it  she  could  not  have  put  into 
words ;  but  the  impression  grew  stronger 
every  minute,  and  whether  she  walked  faster 
or  slower  made  no  difference.  At  last  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  turned  round  as  if  to  go 
back  on  her  footsteps.  A  man,  who  was 
walking  a  few  yards  behind  her,  also 
stopped,  and,  the  light  from  a  street  lamp 
shining  down  on  his  face,  she  saw  that 
it  was  Lance  Lister.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  him  since  Fulke  had  drawn  her  mind 
to  matters  of  more  immediate  interest,  and 
the  sio^ht  of  him  crave  her  a  shock  of  as 
much  surprise  as  if  his  name  had  not  been 
mentioned  since  she  last  saw  him.  In  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  she  went  quickly 
towards  him,  and  the  next  moment  their 
hands   were  clasped   and  they  were  looking 
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each  into  the  other's  eyes  by  the  light  of  the 
street  lamo. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Lance,  in  a  hurried 
yet  hesitating  manner.  "  I  know  I  ought 
not  to  have  followed  you,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I've  been  waiting  for  you  for  two 
hours,  and  trying  to  get  courage  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Am  I  so  very  formidable,  then  ?  "  asked 
Sylvia,  smiling. 

For  the  moment  she  forgot  everything 
in  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  and  she  could 
not  help  showing  it. 

Lance  did  not  answer  immediately  ;  he 
kept  hold  of  her  hand,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  fingers  grew  stronger  until  it  became 
almost  painful. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  he  said  at 
last,  in  a  low  voice. 

11  Why  should  I  be  ?  '  said  Sylvia,  with- 
drawing her  hand  gently.  "  You  have  done 
nothing  to  displease  me." 

"  Not  for  waiting  for  you — for  following 
you  in  the  street  ?  You  know  I — I  shouldn't 
have  spoken  to  you  first." 
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It  was  evident  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  was  saying,  but  was  only  talking  so  as 
not  to  be  quite  silent.  It  occurred  to  Sylvia 
that  they  formed  rather  a  ridiculous  group 
under  the  lamp,  and  she  said  gently — 

"  I'm  going  to  the  station.  It's  time  I  was 
at  home.     Will  you  walk  with  me  ?  " 

This  last  sentence  was  not  spoken  in  words, 
but  the  tone  of  her  voice  expressed  it  quite 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been. 

"  May   I   walk    a    little    way    with    you  ? ' 
asked  Lance,  in  a  manner  that  showed   that 
he    had    not    caught    the    full    significance 
of  it. 

"If  it  won't  be  taking  you  too  far  out  of 
your  way.  It's  really  rather  late  for  me  to 
be  out  alone." 

Lance  bowed  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
and  murmured,  "Not  at  all;"  and  they  turned 
and  walked  on  side  by  side. 

Curiously  enough,  though  they  had  not 
met  for  so  long,  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other — at  first.  Sylvia's 
heart  was  beating  very  fast,  and  she  had  so 
many  things   to   say — only   she   must   never 
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say  them — that  she  could  not  think  of  a 
commonplace.  At  last  Lance  said,  with  a 
little  indignation  in  his  voice — 

"  Your  brother  has  no  business  to  let  you 
be  out  alone  after  dark.  Suppose  anybody 
had  followed  you  and  spoken  to  you  ? ' 

"  The  consequences  would  have  been  most 
serious — for  him,"  said  Sylvia,  gravely,  peep- 
ing at  him  under  her  eyelids.  "He  would 
have  been  compelled  to  walk  with  me  as 
far  as  the  station  whether  he  wished  to  or 
not." 

"  No ;  but  I  mean  anybody  else  —  a 
stranger.     What  should  you  have  done  ? ' 

"  I  know  what  I  should  have  liked  to 
do,"  said  Sylvia,  "if  I  had  not  a  horror 
of  a  scene.  But  it  wasn't  in  the  least 
likely." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lance,  stiffly, 
"it  was  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  Fulgent,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  ought 
to  have  known  it." 

Sylvia  was  a  little  offended  at  his  pre- 
suming to  censure  Fulke,  and  there  was 
another  little  silence.      They  were  walking 
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very  slowly,  and  had  passed  the  turning  which 
would  have  taken  them  most  directly  to 
the  station  ;  but  Lance  did  not  know 
that. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  been  waiting 
for  you  more  than  two  hours  ?  "  said  Lance, 
presently. 

"  You  did,"  said  Sylvia  ;  "  and  it  was  a 
very  foolish  thing  to  do.  How  came  you 
to  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  in  Regent  Street,"  said  Lance, 
"  and — and  I  couldn't  help  following  you. 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  speak  to 
you,  but  I  dared  not."  ("  Was  he  afraid  I 
should  bite  him  ?"  thought  Sylvia.  "  How 
stupid  men  are !  Always  bashful  in  the 
wrong  place.")  "  And  I  followed  you  all  the 
way  to  Welmore  Street,"  went  on  Lance, 
"and  saw  you  go  into  those  chambers, 
and  then  I  was  glad  I  hadn't  spoken  to 
you." 

"  What  difference  on  earth  did  that  make  ?" 
asked  Sylvia,  with  such  naif  surprise  that 
Lance  felt  ashamed  of  himself  and  glided 
off  the  thin  ice  at  once. 
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11  And  of  course  I  ought  to  have  gone 
away,  but  I  couldn't  help  waiting  to  see  if 
you'd  come  out  soon.  And  presently  I 
caught  sight  of  you  at  one  of  the  windows — 
you  were  looking  out,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  "I  remember.  I 
wonder  I  didn't  see  you  in  the  street. 
I  wonder  you  didn't  go  away  then,  for  you 
must  have  seen  I'd  taken  my  hat  off." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lance,  "  I  did  notice  that 
you'd  taken  your  hat  off."  He  laughed  in 
rather  a  strange  way,  and  Sylvia  wondered 
why.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy  with  which  he  had  noted  that  fact, 
nor  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  now 
regarded  his  own  suspicions  of  her  conduct. 
"  And  I  don't  know  why  I  stopped  there  ; 
but  I  did.  And  presently  I  saw  your  brother, 
or  rather  he  saw  me  and  spoke  to  me, 
and  we  talked  a  little,  and  he  asked  me 
to  come  and  call  on  him,  and  then  he  went 
into  the  house,  leaving  me  a  good  deal 
happier  than  he  found  me.  Can  you  guess 
why  ?  " 

"  Not    the    least,"   said   Sylvia.      "  Unless 
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it  was  that  you  thought  he'd  turn  me  out 
of  his  chambers,  and  so  you  wouldn't  have 
to  wait  any  longer." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that  they  were  his 
chambers  ?  "  Lance  said  in  a  low  tone  ;  and 
Sylvia  blushed  all  over,  feeling  thankful  all 
the  time  that  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to 
see  it. 

"  Whose  did  you  suppose  they  could  be, 
then  ?  "  she  asked  coldly. 

"  I  thought — I  thought  they  might  be 
your  own  and  your  kusdand's.  There,  I've 
said  it  now.  I  thought  you  might  be 
married." 

"  And  if  I  had  been  ?  " 

"  Then  I  would  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  in  the  other  direction  sooner  than  meet 
you  again.  I'm  doing  a  most  foolish  thing 
now.  I  shall  suffer  bitterly  for  this  walk. 
I'd  almost  forgotten  you — no,  Heaven  forgive 
me  for  saying  it!  not  forgotten  you;  but  I'd 
grot  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  I  was 
never  going  to  see  you  again,  and  was 
eettine  to  look  back  on  you  as  one  some- 
times  hears  of  men  doing  on  a  woman  they've 
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seen  in  a  dream  and  cannot  hope  ever  to 
meet  on  the  earth.  And  now  that  I  have 
seen  you  again,  I  shall  have  to  go  again 
through  all  the  pain  and  jealousy  that  I 
suffered  three  months  ago — and  it'll  be  worse 
now,  because  I  shall  know  that  you're  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  me,  and  I  shall  always 
be  longing  and  hoping,  and  yet  fearing  all 
the  time  to  meet  you." 

"  Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  meet  me  ? ' 
whispered  Sylvia,  reproachfully. 

"  What  can  it  cause  me  but  unhappiness 
to  be  reminded  of  you  at  all,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  when  I  know  that  you  belong  to  another 
man  ?  " 

"  I  belong  to  no  man  ! '  cried  Sylvia, 
indignantly.  "  And  I  never  shall  belong  to 
anybody  but  myself." 

"  Well,  when  a  man  is  engaged  to  a  girl 
he  generally  claims  a  sort  of  limited  property 
in  her." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  I  am  engaged  to 
anybody  ?  '    Sylvia  asked  innocently. 

Lance  stopped  suddenly  and  caught  her 
by  the  arm.     They  had  wandered  on  long 
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past    the   station,  without    noticing    it,   and 
were  now  close  to  Regent's  Park. 

"  Will — will  you  go  in  with  me  V  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  gate.  "  One  can't  talk  out 
here  in  the  street.     There  is  so  much  noise." 

Sylvia  hesitated  a  moment ;  it  looked 
very  dark,  and  seemed  to  extend  for  miles 
into  the  darkness. 

"  You  don't  think  any  of  the  wild  beasts 
from  the  Zoo  have  got  loose,  do  you  ? '  she 
said,  covering  her  nervousness  with  a  little 
laugh.  It  was  not  the  wild  beasts  of  which 
she  felt  afraid. 

"  I  almost  wish  some  of  them  would  get 
loose,"  he  answered,  "  and  you  should  see 
what  I'd  risk  for  you."  It  was  a  foolish 
banalitd,  and  had  she  heard  any  other  man 
say  it,  Sylvia  would  have  been  the  first  to 
laugh  at  him ;  but,  coming  from  Lance,  it 
gave  her  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  she 
elanced  at  him  with  admiration,  just  as  the 
most  timid  of  school-girls  might  have  done. 
"  Will  you  come  ?  '  he  repeated  ;  and  he 
offered  her  his  arm  as  if  he  were  going  to 
take  her  in  to  dinner. 
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She  laid  the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon 
his  sleeve,  and  they  passed  through  the 
gate  into  the  quiet  road  that  runs  round 
the  park,  and  which  at  that  time  of  the 
evening  was  deserted  by  all  but  a  few 
couples  of  lovers,  walking  arm-in-arm  like 
themselves. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand,  Sylvia,  by 
what  you  said  ? '  Lance  asked,  as  soon  as 
they  were  inside,  and  his  voice  trembled  a 
little  as  he  spoke.  "  What  does  your  manner 
mean  to-night  ?  When  I  saw  you  last,  and 
told  you  how  much  I  loved  you,  you  cried 
and  told  me  that  it  was  too  late,  that  I 
should  have  asked  you  before,  because  you 
were  promised  to  some  other  fellow."  He 
said  "  fellow,"  but  it  was  because  he  was 
too  much  in  earnest  to  pick  his  words. 
"  And  you  begged  me  to  go  away,  and  not 
make  it  harder  for  you  than  it  was  already 
to  do  your  duty,  and  told  me  to  forget  you 
altogether.  And  I've  tried  to  do  it,  and 
have  found  I  couldn't.  And  now  you  meet 
me  by  chance  and  talk  just  as  if  we'd  only 
met  at  a  dance,  and  there  was  no  recollection 
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of  anything  between  us  but  just  a  couple  of 
waltzes  ;  and  when  I  hint  at  what  you  told 
me  last  time  we  met,  you  turn  coolly  to  me 
and  ask  how  I  know  that  you're  engaged. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  I  won't  be  played 
with  as  if  I  were  a  school-boy.  Am  I  to 
be  at  liberty  to  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were 
free  to  listen  to  anything  I  have  to  say, 
or  are  you  only  amusing  yourself  by  letting 
me  show  you  how  ridiculous  a  man  looks 
when  he's  trying  to  make  love  to  a  woman 
who  doesn't  care  a  straw  about  him  ?  May 
I  tell  you  again  that  I  love  you,  and  always 
shall  love  you,  without  any  fear  of  being 
laughed  at  for  my  pains  ?  " 

"  You  ought  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,"  said  Sylvia,  trembling  a  little ;  "  but 
you  may — for  this  once — if n 

"  If  what  ?  " 

"  If  you're  quite  sure  you  do." 

Oh,  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  As  if 
a  lover  ever  had  any  doubt  about  the  reality 
of  his  passion  !  Lance  did  not  burst  into 
fervent  protestations  of  his  affection  for  her  ; 
but  he   suddenly  passed  his  arm   round  her 
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waist,  and  held  her  very  close  to  him.  There 
was  nobody  near  to  see  them  ;  even  had 
there  been  anybody,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  taken  any  notice  of  them,  for 
Regent's  Park  is  a  great  place  for  love- 
making. 

"  Let  me  go.  How  dare  you ! '  cried 
Sylvia,  half  laughing,  half  frightened.  "  Mr. 
Lister — Lance  !  I  won't  have  it.  Let  me 
go  this  moment." 

"  Not  before  you  tell  me  whether  you  love 
me"  Lance  said,  looking  down  into  her  eyes 
as  if  he  would  look  through  them  into  her 
heart. 

H  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it,  unless  you 
take  away  your  arm,"  said  Sylvia,  defiantly, 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  a  smile  on 
her  face  that  said  plainly  as  words,  "Is  that 
all  you're  going  to  do  ?  " 

Lance  fairly  lost  his  head,  and,  forgetting 
his  good  resolution,  kissed  her  on  the  lips 
once — twice — three  times.  At  the  first  kiss 
she  struggled  to  get  free  from  his  arm  ;  at 
the  second  she  yielded  ;  and  the  third  Lance, 
thinking    it    over     afterwards,     was    almost 
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certain  she  returned.  At  all  events  her 
resistance  to  his  caresses  ceased  suddenly, 
and  her  body  seemed  to  become  soft  and 
pliable  in  his  arms. 

"  I  do — I  do,"  she  murmured,  and  for  a 
minute  each  of  them  could  feel  the  beating 
of  two  hearts. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Sylvia  ?' 
The  direct  question  at  once  restored  her 
self-possession,   which    for    the   moment    she 
had  lost,  and  she  disengaged  herself  from  his 
embrace — with  determination  this  time. 

"This  is  very  wrong,  and. very  foolish," 
she  said  gravely,  quite  mistress  of  herself 
now.  "  You  ought  not  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  me  like  this."  He  was  bursting  into 
some  passionate  protestation,  but  she  stopped 
him.  "  Please  not,"  she  said,  putting  up  her 
hand.  "  Let  us  walk  back  again,  and  let 
me  try  to  explain." 

He  held  out  his  arm  as  he  had  done 
before,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it, 
and  they  walked  side  by  side  for  some 
minutes.     At  last — 

"  Do  you  really  want  me  to  marry  you  ? ' 
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said  Sylvia,  with  a  little  imploring  inflection 
in  her  voice  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Please 
don't  say  '  No.'  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  he  replied, 
firmly. 

"  And  if  I  said  '  Yes,'  you  would  be  con- 
tent to  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years,  if  it  must  be  so." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! '  cried  Sylvia,  with  a 
little  shriek.     "  But — say  a  year  ?  " 

"  I  said  twenty  years,  and  I  mean  it." 

"  Has  the  last  three  months  seemed  very 
long  to  you,  then  ?  " 

"  It  seems  like  three  years,"  Lance  said 
earnestly.     At  that  moment  no  doubt  it  did. 

11  Then  a  year  will  seem  like  four." 

"It  will  seem  like  forty." 

"  Then  I  won't  ask  you  what  twenty  years 
seem  like." 

"An  eternity." 

He  spoke  so  solemnly  that  Sylvia  could 
not  help  laughing  a  little,  though  certainly 
it  was  no  laughing  matter  on  which  they 
were  engaged. 

'  Listen,    Lance,"  she  said  presently  ;    "  I 
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have  something  to  say  to  you."     And  Lanc< 
did  listen  with  all  the  length  of  those  ear^ 
with  which  a  bountiful  Providence  had  gifted 
him  with  an  unstinting  hand. 

"  I  cannot  marry  you  now.  I  cannot 
even  at  this  moment  say  that  I  will  ever 
marry  you  ;  but  I  will  ;  although  I  mustn't 
say  it,  I  will — if  you  will  have  patience." 

"  But  why ?  "  he  began. 

She  interrupted  him  before  he  said  three 
words. 

"  There  must  be  no  'why'  between  us. 
There  are  circumstances  which  I  can't  tell 
you  now.  If  you  are  what  I  hope — what  I 
think — what  I  know  you  are,  I  shall  tell 
you  everything  some  day." 

''Before  we  are  married?'  asked  Lance, 
with  the  first  gleam  of  common  sense 
that  he  had  shown  since  they  entered  the 
park. 

"  Perhaps — no — certainly,  if  you  insist  on 
it.  It  is  not  my  secret,  or  I  would  tell  you 
at  this  moment.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  make  me  happier  than  to  tell  you 
everything  now,  and  ask  your  advice.     You 
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know  women  can't  be  sure  they're  acting 
right  without  a  man  to  advise  them  ;  but  I 
can't — I  daren't.  It  was  told  me  in  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  I  could  only  repeat 
it  to  one  person  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  And  who  is  that  person  ? '  asked  Lance, 
jealously. 

"  The  person  from  whom  I  shall  have  no 
secrets  whatever — my  husband." 

"  That  is  —  myself/'  Lance  whispered, 
fondly. 

"  You  are  not  my  husband." 

"  But  I  will  be." 

"  I  am  asking  a  great  thing  of  you,  dear," 
said  Sylvia,  her  voice  softening.  "  I'm  ask- 
ing you  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  me  ; 
to  trust  me  to  do  what  I  think  best  under 
circumstances  which  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
must  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  all  now,  you  might — many  men 
would — leave  me  at  this  gate  that  we're 
coming  to  and  never  see  me  again,  and  most 
people  would  say  you  had  done  right. 
Women  wouldn't,  but  many  men  would. 
Can   you  trust   me,  Lance,  when   I  tell   you 
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that  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
have  done  so  all  these  three  weary  months, 
and  that  it  rests  with  you  whether  my  love 
for  you  will  go  on  and  on  and  increase  every 
year  I  live  till  we  are  both  dead,  and  if 
there  is  any  life  after  this,  then  on  through 
eternity  ?  Bah  !  what  nonsense  am  I  talk- 
ing !  "  she  said,  breaking  offt  with  a  laugh,  for 
she  felt  that  she  had  already  said  more  than 
enough.  "  Tout  cela  se  dit.  Quand  on  aime 
cest  pour  toujours.  If  you  love  me,  Lance, 
you  will  trust  me  ;  if  you  do  not,  the  sooner 
we  finish  the  farce  and  ring  down  the  curtain 
the  better  for  both  of  us." 

"  It's  not  a  farce,"  said  Lance,  doggedly. 
"  I  do  love  you — and — and  I  can  trust  you  ; 
but  you're  asking  a  great  thing  of  me." 

"  I  ask  nothing,"  said  Sylvia,  hastily.  "  I 
tell  you  that  at  this  moment  I  can't  and  won't 
promise  to  marry  you.  But  this  I  do  promise 
— that  the  moment  I  can  do  so — it  may  be 
in  a  month  or  two,  it  may  be  longer — I  will 
come  to  you,  or  you  shall  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all,  and,  if  you  love  me  half  as 
much  as  you  say,  we  shall  be  married." 
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"And  may  I  see  you  in  the  mean  time  ? " 
asked  Lance.  "  You  don't  mean  to  banish 
me  for  three  months  longer  ?  " 

"  Surely  not.  You  shall  see  me  whenever 
— whenever  we  can  manage  it — that  is,  when- 
ever /  can  manage  it.  You  must  leave  that 
to  me,  and  not  be  impatient  at  first. " 

"  Sylvia  !  "  said  Lance,  suddenly.  "  Stop. 
Put  your  hand  in  mine." 

She  did  so,  wondering. 

"  May  I  feel  assured  that  this  secret, 
which  you  can't  tell  me,  isn't — isn't — how 
can  I  put  it  ? " 

It  seemed  as  if  the  words  he  wanted  were 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ;  but  if  they  were  he 
could  not  say  them. 

11  Isn't — what  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  coldly. 

"  By !"  he  cried,  forgetting  to  whom 

he  spoke,  "  I  cant  ask  you.  Sylvia,  I'll  trust 
you  unreservedly,  and  you  shall  trust  me 
when  you  can." 

M  Perhaps  it's  as  well  you  didn't  ask  me," 
said  Sylvia  ;  "but,  for  curiosity,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  were  trying  to  say.  What 
was  it  r 
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Lance  hesitated  for  a  minute,  then  he  said, 
with  a  half-smile,  "  I  —  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  whether — don't  be  angry  with  me — 
whether  you  were  married  already." 

He  spoke  rather  timidly,  and  looked 
very  much  relieved  when  Sylvia  fairly  burst 
out  into  a  perfect  peal  of  laughter. 

"No!'  she  cried.  "Certainly  not.  Oh, 
Lance,  you  foolish  boy,  what  could  have  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head  ? " 

What,  indeed  ?  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  doubt  whether  that  was  the  question  that 
Lance  had  found  it  so  hard  to  put  into  words. 
It  was  very  frivolous  and  rather  rude  of  her 
to  laugh  at  so  solemn  a  moment ;  but  she 
must  be  forgiven,  for  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  felt  in  a  mood  to  laugh  so  heartily 
again. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  by  the  time  she  got 
home,  and  even  her  long-suffering  aunt  was 
scandalized,  and  proposed  to  read  her  a 
lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct. 
But  Sylvia  looked  so  happy  and  in  such 
good  spirits  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
do  so,  and  only  asked  her,  with  the  faintest 
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accent  of  reproach,  what  made  her  so  late  ; 
and,  on  hearing  that  she  had  been  at  her 
brother's  chambers,  was  quite  satisfied  by 
the  answer — or  at  least  made  no  sign  that 
she  was  not. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


YLVIA  passed  the  night,  whether  wak- 
ing or  sleeping,  in  a  kind  of  rose- 
coloured  dream.  Nothing  seemed  quite  the 
same  as  it  had  done  before  she  met  Lance 
under  the  street  lamp  ;  and  the  future,  which 
had  looked  so  black  and  gloomy  a  few  hours 
before,  now  seemed  full  of  the  promise  of 
happiness.  The  intoxication  of  that  walk 
under  the  dark  trees  in  the  park  had 
mounted  into  her  brain  and  rendered  her 
incapable  for  some  time  of  seeing  things 
as  they  were.  When  her  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  meet  Lance's,  she  had  no  more  idea 
of  what  was  going  to  follow  than  he  himself 
had.  She  had  longed  so  often  to  see  him 
that,   when   she  saw  him  at   last,   she  could 
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not  resist  her  impulse  to  hear  his  voice 
again ;  but  she  had  not  intended  that  he 
should  take  advantage  of  her  approach  to 
begin  to  make  love  to  her.  It  was  not  for 
some  little  time  that  it  occurred  to  her  that 
the  tendency  the  conversation  was  taking 
lay  in  that  direction,  and,  when  it  did,  she 
told  herself  severely  that  she  must  put  a 
stop  to  it  before  it  went  any  further.  And 
this  she  had  fully  intended  to  do  ;  only  she 
had  put  it  off  from  one  minute  to  another 
until  Lance's  unwarranted  assumption  that 
she  belonged  to  somebody  had  provoked 
her  to  ask  him  how  he  knew  she  was 
engaged.  If  she  had  asked  him  that 
question  anywhere  but  at  the  gate  of  the 
park,  nothing  would  perhaps  have  come  of 
it.  But  she  could  see,  afterwards,  that, 
considering  the  time  and  place,  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  challenee  to 
him,  and  her  cheeks  burned  as  she  wondered 
whether  he  had  so  construed  it.  Would  he 
think  the  worse  of  her  for  yielding  so  readily 
to  him  ?  She  wished  she  had  not  gone 
through  those  gates — at  least,  not  at   once. 
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They  might  have  walked  on — say,  to  Han- 
over Gate,  and  then  she  would  have  had 
time  to  see  whither  the  path  they  were  both 
treading  would  certainly  lead.  But  the  gate 
had  been  so  near.  She  had  had  no  time  to 
think,  and,  once  inside  the  park,  she  had  had 
no  wish  to  think.  The  dangerous  proximity 
of  the  subject  of  so  much  thought,  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  many  dreams,  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  the  solitude  a  deux  under  the  dark 
trees  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  had  led 
her  to  think  and  talk  in  a  way  which  she 
would  have  thought  impossible  a  few  hours 
before.  And  when  to  all  these  predisposing 
circumstances  there  had  been  added  the 
magnetic  influence  of  Lance's  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  of  his  kisses  on  her  lips,  she 
had  entirely  lost  her  head  and  behaved  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  Fulke  and  Vignolles,  and  she  had 
been  as  free  to  indulge  her  own  wishes  as  if 
it  held  only  herself  and  her  lover.  A  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  night  she  recalled 
every  incident  that  had  taken  place  ;  a  dozen 
times  she  took   herself  to  task  for  what  she 
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had  done  and  for  what  she  had  allowed  him 
to  do;  and  a  dozen  times  she  smiled  at  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  already  counting  the 
hours  till  she  could  see  him  again  and  renew 
the  conduct  for  which  she  was  making  believe 
to  blame  herself  so  severely. 

No  happier  woman  than  Sylvia  Fulgent 
slept  that  night,  for,  if  there  were  a  happier, 
the  consciousness  of  her  happiness  must  have 
prevented  her  from  sleeping.  But  when  she 
woke  up  suddenly  in  the  cold  grey  dawn,  the 
intoxication  had  died  out  of  her  brain  and 
the  fever  was  gone  from  her  veins.  Once 
more  she  saw  things  as  they  were,  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
piece  of  folly  and  even  wickedness,  for,  with 
Fulke  in  the  terrible  position  that  his  own 
madness  had  placed  him  in,  it  was  nothing 
less  than  wickedness  for  her  to  think  of  her- 
self and  her  own  pleasures.  Hitherto  she 
had  had  nothing  to  conquer  but  her  own 
dislike ;  but  now  she  had  gone  perilously 
near  to  creating  for  herself  two  irreconcilable 
duties.  How  thankful  she  was  that  she  had 
stopped  even  when  she  did  !     After  all,  she 
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was  no  more  bound  to  Lance  than  she  had 
been  before  she  met  him.  She  had  only  told 
him  that  she  loved  him,  and  that,  when  she 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  inclinations, 
she  would  marry  him.  At  present  she  was 
not  free,  and  she  had  to  think  only  of  Fulke. 
For  many  bitter  hours  she  pondered  over 
the  situation.  Her  aunt  thought  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  suggested  all  sorts  of 
remedies  for  her  depression ;  but  Sylvia 
refused  them  all,  and  went  gloomily  about 
the  house,  looking  as  if  she  had  all  the 
cares  of  the  world  on  her  young  shoulders. 
She  had  fancied  herself  unhappy  at  Southsea, 
when  she  thought  she  had  lost  Lance  ;  but 
what  was  her  unhappiness  then  compared  to 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  only  to  stretch 
out  her  hand  to  feel  him  clasp  it  ? 

One  morning  she  found  a  letter  lying  on 
the  breakfast-table  which  spoiled  her  break- 
fast. At  first  she  did  not  recognize  the 
handwriting  in  which  it  was  directed.  She 
knew  that  it  was  not  from  Lance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  few  letters  which  she 
permitted    him  to  write  came    in   envelopes 
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which  she  had  herself  directed  in  order  that 
Miss  Fulgent  might  not  suppose  that  they 
came  from  a  male  correspondent.  She  had 
a  presentiment  that  it  contained  bad  news, 
and  she  was  afraid  to  open  it,  but  stared 
helplessly  at  the  outside.  At  last  she 
thought  that  it  must  be  from  Fulke ;  but,  if 
so,  that  he  could  not  have  been  himself 
when  he  wrote  it,  and,  as  Miss  Fulgent 
was  observing  her  under  her  eyelashes,  she 
put  it  aside  and  stifled  her  curiosity  and 
apprehension  until  she  was  almost  stifled 
herself. 

After  the  endless  meal  was  finished,  she 
escaped  to  her  own  particular  boudoir  or 
den,  and  tore  it  open  with  fingers  that 
trembled  with  very  much  more  than  curiosity. 
They  trembled  still  more  when,  after  reading 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  she  tried  to  put  it 
back  into  the  envelope.  It  was  a  very  short 
one,  but  the  interest  of  men's  letters  does  not 
depend  on  their  length. 

11  Dear  Sylvia,"  it  said,  in  a  very  strange  handwriting, 
"  I  want  you  to  come  down  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row morning  as  soon  as  you  can  get  away.     I'll  wait  for 
vol.  11.  27 
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you  till  one  o'clock,  for  I  am  in  a  hole,  and  no  mistake. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  you  find  that  I've  shot  myself  by 

accident  before  you  get  to  me. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  F.  F." 

"  Shot  myself  by  accident /"  repeated  Sylvia, 
staring  blankly  out  of  the  window  and  seeing 
nothing.  "  Oh,  my  poor  boy !  What  can 
have  happened  ?  Haven't  I  trouble  enough 
as  it  is  without  anything  fresh  ?  I  must  go 
to  him  at  once."  And  she  began  hastily  to 
put  on  her  hat,  picturing  to  herself  all  the 
time  the  scene  that  might  meet  her  eyes 
when  she  should  enter  his  chambers.  She 
could  not  believe  that  he  could  have  written 
those  words  unless  he  had  really  had  in  his 
mind  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  driven 
to  do  what  he  said,  and  she  felt  so  faint 
that  she  doubted  for  the  moment  whether 
she  would  be  able  even  to  get  downstairs 
without  assistance. 

However,  after  a  few  minutes  her  terror 
abated  a  little,  and  she  was  able  to  make  up 
a  plausible  reason  to  give  to  Miss  Fulgent 
for  her  sudden  visit  to  town.  The  kind  old 
lady  never    doubted    the    truth    of   it    for   a 
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moment,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  giving 
her  a  list  of  feminine  trifles,  which  could 
only  be  bought  in  one  of  the  London  shops, 
and  which  she  made  a  great  point  of  Sylvia 
buying  for  her.  The  frightened  girl  did  her 
very  best  to  bend  her  thoughts  on  trimmings 
and  guipure  lace,  and  a  piece  of  satin  which 
must  match  exactly  with  a  little  scrap  of  the 
same  material  which  was  confided  to  her  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  but  she  could  not  do 
it,  and  she  made  wild  work  of  her  instructions 
when  Miss  Fulgent  insisted  on  her  repeating 
them  that  she  might  show  that  she  had 
properly  understood  them. 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  girls  are 
coming  to,"  said  the  old  lady  peevishly. 
"  They  think  enough  about  their  own  dress, 
goodness  knows,  and  yet  they  can't  give 
their  attention  to  anybody  else's  for  a 
moment.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  should  have 
been  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  Bond  Street  to  see  all  the  pretty  things, 
but  you  don't  seem  to  take  the  least  interest 
in  what  I  say." 

Poor  Sylvia  kissed  her  indignant  relative 
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and  smoothed  her  ruffled  feathers  down  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  then  compelled  herself 
to  listen  while  she  received  still  more  minute 
directions  as  to  what  she  was  to  buy,  and, 
more  important  still,  what  she  was  not  to 
buy,  sitting  all  the  time  on  the  very  edge  of 
her  chair  so  as  not  to  lose  a  moment  when 
she  was  at  last  free. 

"  I  think  perhaps  I'd  better  write  it  all 
down,  after  all,"  said  Miss  Fulgent  doubt- 
fully, when  at  last  she  had  arrived  at  the  end 
of  her  instructions.  "  Girls  are  so  dreadfully 
careless," 

Sylvia  could  have  shrieked  with  impatience 
as  she  assured  her  aunt  that  this  was  entirely 
unnecessary,  since  she  now  had  her  orders 
by  heart,  and  she  escaped  from  the  room 
followed  by — 

"  Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  that  the 
trimming  is  slate  colour.  Not  French  grey, 
nor,  above  all ' 

But  here  she  resolutely  closed  the  door, 
and  the  second  forbidden  shade  had  to 
take  its  chance.  She  flew  down  to  the 
station,  and  luckily  found  a  train  just  due  ; 
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if  she  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  one,  she 
would  have  had  a  fainting-fit,  so  powerfully 
excited  were  her  nerves.  It  seemed  hours 
until  she  was  running  up  the  steps  at  Baker 
Street  Station,  and  she  could  hardly  have 
told  an  hour  afterwards  whether  it  was  a 
hansom  or  a  four-wheeler  that  took  her 
thence  to  Welmore  Street.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating  as  she  touched  the 
electric  button  at  the  door  of  Fulke's 
lodgings,  and  she  could  not  repress  a  little 
cry  of  thankfulness  and  relief  when  it  was 
opened  by  Fulke  himself. 

"  Oh,  you  wretched  boy,  how  you  have 
terrified  me!'  she  said,  panting.  "  What 
made  you  write  me  such  a  letter  ?  It  was 
perfectly  infamous  of  you  to  frighten  me 
so." 

11  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  said 
Fulke.  "  Come  into  the  sitting-room  to  the 
fire.  It's  very  cold,  isn't  it — or  is  it  only 
that  I  fancy  it  ?  I  don't  think  I'm  very  well 
this  morning." 

He  followed  Sylvia  along  the  passage  into 
his  sitting-room  and  shut  the  door  carefully, 
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as  if,  though  there  was  nobody  in  the  flat 
but  themselves,  he  was  afraid  somebody 
might  come  and  listen  to  their  conversation. 
Then  he  dropped  into  an  armchair  and 
stared  into  the  fire,  while  Sylvia,  relieved 
from  the  worst  of  her  apprehensions,  ob- 
served him  closely.  It  was  evidently  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  did  not  feel  very 
well.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than  when 
she  had  seen  him  last  ;  and  when  a  man  of 
five  and  twenty  looks  old  there  is  something 
very  wrong.  His  hair  was  all  in  disorder, 
he  was  unshaven,  his  eyes  were  very  red 
and  dull,  and  there  were  lines  all  round  his 
mouth.  An  empty  soda-water  bottle  and  a 
long  tumbler  stood  on  the  table,  and  a  cigar, 
thrown  away  as  soon  as  lighted,  lay  in  the 
fender. 

"  How  came  you  to  write  me  that  letter  ? ' 
repeated  Sylvia,  looking  at  him  with  re- 
proachful eyes. 

"  I  really  don't  remember  what  I  said  in  it. 
I'd  had  a  piece  of  news  that  knocked  me 
into  the  middle  of  next  week,  and  I  felt  that 
I  must  see  you." 
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"  But  you  talked  of  shooting  yourself." 
u  Did   I  ?     I  dare  say  I   did.     I'm   sure    I 
felt  like  doing  it." 

"  Fulke  !  "  said  Sylvia,  severely.  "  You 
drank  too  much  last  night." 

Fulke  laughed  in  a  defiant  manner. 
"  Yes,"  he    said,   beating  his  foot  on  the 
floor,   "  I  did  drink  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  now  I'm  suffering  for  it.    My  head  aches 
as  if  it  were  on  fire — but  I  slept  all  night,  and 
that's  the  great  thing.     If  I  hadn't  drunk  too 
much,  I  believe  I  should  have  shot  myself." 
"  Have  you  lost  some  more  money  ?' 
"  Oh  no.    I  haven't  any  more  to  lose." 
M  You  haven't — oh  no,  Fulke,  not  again  ? ' 
There  was  a  word  missing  in  her  question 
— a    word    she   could    not    bring   herself  to 
pronounce ;    but     Fulke's   guilty    conscience 
supplied  it. 

"  No — no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Once  is  quite  enough.  I  wonder  what 
price  would  be  too  heavy  to  pay  for  not 
having  done  it  once." 

"  Then  what  was  it  that  upset  you  so  ?  ' 
Fulke  turned  his  face  to  her  for  the  first 
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time    and    said  very  quietly,    "  Vignolles   is 
dying." 

"  Dying  t " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  his  doctor  yesterday,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  might  die  at  any  minute,  and 
that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly 
recover  altogether." 

Sylvia  fell  back  in  her  chair.  "  Dying  ? ' 
she  repeated.  "  Oh,  how  dreadfully  shock- 
ing! Poor  Edmund!  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  He  looked  very  ill  when  I 
saw  him  last,  but  not  as  if  he  were — like 
that." 

"  He  had  a  bad  attack  two  or  three  days 
ago,"  said  Fulke,  "  and  the  doctor  thought 
he  was  dying  then  for  a  short  time  ;  but  he 
got  over  it  and  seemed  fairly  well  again. 
I've  been  down  with  him  every  day,  and  you 
may  fancy  what  a  time  I've  had — knowing 
what  I  do." 

"  Poor  boy  ! '  interjected  Sylvia.  She  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Fulke  was  capable  of 
caring  for  anybody  besides  himself.  '*  It 
must  have  been  terrible  for  you,"  she  said. 
"  Does  he  know  ?  " 
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"  No.  I  begged  the  doctor  not  to  tell  him, 
because  he's  so  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
death.  Dying !  As  if  that  were  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  a  man." 

"  And  he  didn't — the  doctor,  I  mean  ? ' 

"  No.  He  told  the  poor  fellow  that  he  was 
in  a  very  bad  state,  and  hinted  that  if  he'd 
any  arrangements  to  make  he'd  better  make 
them,  but  Vignolles  was  rather  inclined  to 
chaff  him  about  it.  You  know  it's  horrible 
to  see  a  man  making  plans  as  if  he  were 
going  to  live  twenty  years,  when  you  know 
all  the  time  that  he  might  die  at  any 
minute." 

"  Don't — don't,  Fulke,"  Sylvia  cried,  press- 
ing her  hands  to  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  sight  of  the  picture  that  she  could  see 
with  them.  "It  can't  be  so  bad  as  that.  He 
must  have  a  chance  of  getting  well  again. 
Even  if  it's  only  a  little  chance,  that's  some- 
thing, isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Fulke,  "  of  course  he  might 
get  better,  though  never  quite  well.  He'd 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  living  if  he 
were  married.      It  was  the  idea  of  his  dying 
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suddenly  that  upset  me  so  yesterday.  What's 
to  be  done  now  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 
"  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  ? ' 
"  What  difference  !  Good  heavens,  Sylvia  ! 
Don't  you  see  that  it  means  simple  death 
to  me  now  if  I  don't  pay  this  bill  !  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  to  tell  Vignolles,  but  if 
he  should  die  before  it  falls  due  I  shall  have 
no  chance  at  all.  The  holders  of  it  will  go 
to  his  executor,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  ask 
for  payment  of  it.  He'll  see  in  a  minute  that 
it's  not  Vignolles'  signature,  and  he'll  refuse 
to  pay  it.  Then,  when  they  come  to  make 
inquiries,  they'll  find  that  Vignolles  wasn't  in 
England  on  the  day  when  he  was  supposed 
to  have  signed  it,  and  then  they'll  turn  on  me 
and  get  a  warrant  for  forgery — for  I  shan't 
wait  in  England,  you  may  be  sure.  No;  it's 
all  U.P.  now — and  the  only  thing  is  for  me 
to  think  where  I'll  go." 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  and  a 
look  of  sulky  despair  on  his  face.  He 
seemed  quite  wrapped  up  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of   his    own   desperate    situation,  but   a 
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close  observer,  had  there  been  one  in  the 
room,  would  have  noticed  that  he  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  at  his 
sister  to  see  how  she  took  the  news,  and 
would  have  suspected  that  he  was  not 
really  so  utterly  hopeless  as  he  wished  to 
appear. 

But  Sylvia  was  not  watching  his  face  ;  she 
was  trying  to  grasp  the  position  of  affairs. 

"  But  surely,"  she  said  after  a  time,  "  it's 
all  the  better — it's  horrible  to  have  to  say  it, 
of  course — but,  if  poor  Edmund  isn't  here  to 
deny  his  own  handwriting,  how  can  they  say 
that  he  didn't  sign  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  an  executor  or  his 
solicitor  would  pay  away  such  a  sum  as 
four  hundred  pounds  without  making  the 
strictest  inquiries  about  it  ?  They'd  want  me 
to  give  them  the  fullest  details  before  they 
paid  a  farthing,  and  what  could  I  say  ?  If 
the  signature  looked  like  his  it  wouldn't  so 
much  matter,  but  if  they  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  it's  a — an  imitation,  they're 
bound  to  find  out  that  it  is" 

"  But  why  ?  "  repeated  Sylvia. 
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"  I  tell  you,  because  he  wasn't  in  England 
on  the  day  of  the  date." 

"  But  he  might  have  signed  it  before." 

"  No ;  no  such  luck.  This  brute  of  a 
lawyer  only  gave  me  the  bill  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  brought  it  back  signed 
next  day.  I  couldn't  possibly  have  got  to 
Paris  and  back  in  the  time.  And,  besides, 
it  really  seems  as  if  I'd  tried  to  make  a  mess 
of  it.  I've  just  recollected  that  it  was  his 
own  solicitor,  a  fellow  named  Wilson,  that 
he  went  with.  And  it's  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he'll  be  acting  as  solicitor  for  the 
executor,  and,  of  course,  he'll  know  in  a 
moment  that  I  didn't  see  Vienolles  on  that 
day,  or  any  time  during  the  week,  for  that 
matter.  No  ;  it's  all  over,  I'm  afraid,  and 
my  smash-up  will  lie  at  your  door." 

"For  shame,  Fulke ! "  cried  Sylvia,  indig- 
nantly. "  How  dare  you  talk  in  that  way  ? 
What  had  /  to  do  with  it  ?  It  was  your 
own  wicked  extravagance  and  dishonesty. 
No ;  it's  no  use  for  you  to  get  angry.  I 
will  say  it." 

"  I  showed  you  how  you  could  save  me, 
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and  you  wouldn't  do  it,"  said  Fulke,  reproach- 
fully, for  he  saw  that  it  was  no  use  for  him 
to  exasperate  her.  "  If  you'd  only  consented 
to  do  what  I  wished,  you'd  have  been  mar- 
ried a  month  ago,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  you 
might  have  been  a  widow  before  you  were 
well  a  wife." 

"  Fulke  !  Fulke  !  don't  talk  so  brutally  !  " 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  brutal,  but  it's  only 
the  truth.  And,  of  course,  you'd  have  been 
his  executrix,  and  could  have  paid  this  d — d 
bill  without  making  any  fuss  about  it,  and 
nobody  would  have  been  any  the  wiser. 
And  simply  because  you  wouldn't  strain  a 
point  for  me — in  spite  of  all  that  you've  said 
about  being  so  fond  of  me — I'm  offered  my 
choice  between  five  years'  penal  servitude — 
oh  !  you  needn't  stop  your  ears  ;  it's  too  late 
now  for  picking  one's  words — or  being  hunted 
about  all  over  the  world  by  a  detective  with 
a  warrant,  and  dying  of  starvation  at  last. 
And  yet  you  can  scold  me  for  talking  about 
shooting  myself.  Wouldn't  you  shoot  yourself 
if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  No,"  said   Sylvia,   bravely,  "  I  wouldn't. 
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Nothing  would  make  me  do  that.  But, 
Fulke  dear,  isn't  there  the  least  chance  of 
your  being  able  to  find  this  money  in  time  ? ' 

"  Not  the  smallest." 

"  Couldn't  you  borrow  any  more  on  Sum- 
merhayes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  five-pound  note.  I  tried  every- 
thing before  I  put  my  hand  to  this  cursed 
bill,  of  course." 

"  But  how  do  you  expect  to  live  for  the 
future  ? " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  for  the  future.  I  can 
always  make  a  living  of  a  sort.  It's  this 
horrible  thinof  that  frightens  me.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I'm  fairly  at  my  wits' 
end,  and  if  anybody  would  knock  me  on  the 
head  I  should  thank  him  for  doing  me  a 
service.  And  it  mi^ht  have  been  all  so 
different.  If  you'd  only  kept  in  the  same 
mind  about  Vignolles  all  this  would  have 
been  saved." 

11  How  could  I  know  ? '  said  Sylvia,  pas- 
sionately. "  I  did  mean  to  marry  Edmund, 
I  did  indeed  ;  at  least,  if  that  had  been  the 
only  way  of  getting  you  out  of  this  trouble. 
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I  meant  to  tell  him  everything  before  the 
— in  time  to  stop  any  exposure,  and  if,  after 
he  knew  everything,  he  had  asked  me  again, 
as  you  say  he  would  have  done,  I  would 
have  married  him  to  save  you." 

"  Then  why  have  you  been  acting  as  you 
have  ?  '  Fulke  cried  angrily.  "  You've  given 
him  no  encouragement  to  think  that  you 
meant  to  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  I  know,"  Sylvia  said,  blushing — "  I  know 
I  haven't.  Somehow  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I 
could ;  and  I  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  and 
now  it's  too  late." 

Fulke  had  been,  during  the  whole  of  this 
conversation,  walking  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  shooting 
jacket.  It  seemed  as  if  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind  forbade  him  to  remain  still  for  two 
minutes  together.  But  as  Sylvia  said  these 
last  words  he  stopped  close  to  her,  and, 
looking  very  hard  at  her,  said,  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  If  it  were  not  too  late  would  you  do  it 
now  r 

Stella  paused  for  a  moment  before  answer- 
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ing.  She  was  thinking  of  Lance,  and  the 
words,  "No,  I  could  not,"  were  on  her  lips, 
but  another  figure  and  another  face  rose 
before  her  mind's  eye.  She  had  once  been 
taken  into  the  assize  court  at  their  county 
town  during  the  retirement  of  the  jury,  and 
on  their  sudden  return  had  been  held  in  her 
place  by  curiosity  of  which  she  afterwards 
repented  herself,  for  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed haunted  her  memory  for  a  long  time 
after  it  was  over. 

A  young  man  of  not  more  than  three  and 
twenty  was  brought  into  the  dock,  and  stood 
between  two  warders.  Me  was  as  pale  as 
death,  his  lips  kept  up  a  constant  twitching, 
and  his  terrified  eyes  wandered  round  and 
round  the  court,  and  at  last  fixed  themselves 
with  an  imploring  gaze  on  the  foreman  of  the 
jury.  Then  came  a  voice,  °  How  say  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  Is  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ? "  and  the  word  "  Guilty  ' 
followed  like  an  echo.  The  man  in  the 
dock  seemed  to  sway  backwards  a  little,  but 
in  an  instant  he  pulled  himself  up  and — 
smiled.    And  then  a  long  shriek  rang  through 
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the  court,  and  as  everybody  turned  to  the 
quarter  whence  it  came,  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  black  sprang  up  from  the  bench 
on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  then  fell 
down  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysteria,  uttering 
scream  after  scream  that  could  be  heard  for 
some  time  after  she  had  been,  not  without 
difficulty,  carried  outside.  Those  screams 
had  been  too  much  for  Sylvia's  nerves,  and 
she  had  escaped  from  the  court  in  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  removal  of  the  uncon- 
scious wife.  She  had  no  wish  to  stay  to  hear 
the  sentence  passed,  for  she  was  very  young, 
and,  having  no  pretensions  to  smartness,  did 
not  look  on  the  agony  of  mind  of  a  poor 
devil  of  a  convict  as  an  amusing  or  even  an 
interesting  exhibition. 

As  Fulke  said  his  last  words,  that  crowded 
court  rose  before  her  eyes.  She  could  see  the 
Judge  sitting  up  on  high  in  his  scarlet  robes 
— a  little  determined-looking  old  man  with 
an  iron  jaw  and  bright  dark  eyes  under  his 
white  wig — the  stolid,  awkward  farmers  in 
the  jury-box — and  the  sea  of  white  faces 
all  turned  towards  the  dock,  in  which,  between 
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two  warders  in  uniform,  stood — her  brother  ! 
Again  that  scream  ran  in  her  ears,  and  she 
fancied  that  she  could  realize  something  of 
the  horror  and  despair  that  had  forced  the 
woman  who  had  uttered  it  into  such  useless 
self-abandonment.  For  nothing  and  nobody 
in  the  world — not  for  a  lover  a  hundred  times 
dearer  even  than  Lance — could  she  allow 
the  smallest  risk  of  such  a  tragedy  as  she 
pictured  to  herself.  She  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
and,  putting  her  hand  on  Fulke's  arm,  said  in 
a  voice  no  louder  than  his  own — 

"  Yes ;  I  would  do  it,  if  there  were  no 
other  way." 

Fulke  shook  off  her  hand  impatiently. 
"  You  only  say  that  because  you  know  it  is 
too  late.  If  he  were  to  ask  you  now,  you'd 
change  your  mind  again." 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  very  gravely,  "  you're 
unjust  to  me.  What  I've  said  I  mean.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  that  doctor  was  mis- 
taken, and  Edmund  should  get  well  enough 
to  ask  me  before  he  has  to  be  told  of  this,  I 
will   marry   him — and  God   forgive   you    for 


having  driven  me  to  it. 


" 
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"It  may  not  be  too  late,  after  all,"  said 
Fulke,  slowly,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
"  Fraser  may  be  mistaken.  I'm  going  to  see 
the  poor  chap  this  afternoon.  He  made  me 
promise  to  go ;  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
friends  but  me." 

"You  !  "  said  Sylvia,  in  a  more  bitter  tone 
than  she  had  ever  yet  used  in  speaking  to 
her  brother.     "  You  call  yourself  his  friend  ! ' 

"  There's  nothing  unfriendly  in  trying  to 
make  you  marry  him,"  said  Fulke,  offended 
at  her  words.  "  And  I  am  awfully  sorry  for 
the  poor  old  chap.  He's  always  been  kind- 
ness itself  to  me." 

"  Don't  be  a  hypocrite,"  said  Sylvia,  in  the 
same  contemptuous  tone.  "  This  is  a  matter 
of  business  now — don't  let  us  pretend  it's 
anything  else.  You  say  you're  going  to  see 
him  this  afternoon.  What  do  you  mean  to 
try  to  do  ?  " 

" 1  don't  know,  "  said  Fulke.  "  I  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  I'll  write  to 
you  to-night ;  and  don't  make  any  appoint- 
ment for  to-morrow  till  you've  had  my  letter. 
I  may  want  you." 
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"  You  don't  know  what  you're  costing  me, 
Fulke,"  said  Sylvia,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  can  guess  something  of  it.  You're 
doing  the  last  thing  in  the  world  you  wish 
to  do.  You  say  it's  a  matter  of  business. 
Very  well  ;  wait  till  the  business  is  finished, 
and  then  see  how  I'll  thank  you." 

When  Sylvia  had  left  the  house  she  walked 
quickly  away,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.  Her  face  was  set  and  deter- 
mined, for  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
nothing  now  could  turn  her  from  her  resolu- 
tion.  "  One  thing  I'll  insist  on,"  she  said, 
clenching  her  teeth.  "  If  this  mock  marriage 
is  to  take  place  at  all,  it  shall  be  at  once. 
Then  I  shall  have  money  of  my  own  to  give 
to  Fulke,  and  Edmund  will  never  know  why 
I  married  him.  At  least  I'll  spare  myself 
that  humiliation.  O  God!'  she  cried  in- 
wardly, almost  uttering  her  words  aloud. 
"  Am  I  a  heroine  or  only ? ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  the 
word  that  was  needed  to  conclude  it  was 
such  an  ugly  one  that  it  frightened  her. 
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What  would  it  be  worth  to  a  poet  or  a 
popular  preacher — who  should  also  be  a  poet 
in  a  small  way — to  be  gifted  for  once  with 
the  power  of  studying  the  minds,  as  easily 
as  he  can  study  the  features,  of  all  the 
different  persons  whom  he  meets  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon  walk  from  Piccadilly 
Circus  to  Hyde  Park  Corner — to  realize 
e  converso  the  aspiration  of  Robbie  Burns, 
and  see  others  as  he  sees  himself — to  look 
into  their  mechanism  and  note  those  springs 
of  action  which  he  can  only  dimly  divine  by 
studying  his  own  internal  arrangements  ? 

While  Sylvia  was  in  the  shop  where  the 
playthings  which  Miss  Fulgent  wanted  had 
to  be  bought,  her  face  was  so  untroubled, 
and  her  manner  so  gentle  and  courteous, 
that  the  young  man  who  waited  upon  her 
fairly  fell  in  love  with  her.  And  this  is  no 
small  thing  to  say,  for  he  was  a  very 
fastidious  young  man,  and  not  easily  moved 
to  admire  the  customers  who  came  to  his 
employer's  shop.  He  had  in  his  time 
attended  to  the  wants  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  fascinating  women  in  London,  and 
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had  been  in  a  position  to  form  a  much  truer 
opinion  of  their  charms,  both  of  person  and 
of  manner,  than  most  of  their  admirers  could 
ever  hope  for.  But,  perhaps,  if  he  could 
have  divined  the  thoughts  which  were 
passing  through  the  handsome  head  of  this 
grave,  thoughtful  young  woman,  he  would 
have  reconsidered  his  opinion  of  her  too, 
and  would  have  become  even  more  cynical 
than  he  was  before.  For  the  Devil  had 
entered  into  the  heart  of  Sylvia  Fulgent,-  and 
could  not  himself  have  told  in  what  direc- 
tion nor  how  far  he  was  going  to  lead  her. 
It  was  at  his  dictation  that,  when  she 
reached  home,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Lance, 
begging  him  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  nor 
write  to  her,  and  not  to  expect  to  hear  from 
her  for  some  few  weeks  at  the  shortest. 


CHAPTER   V. 


HERE  was  a  small  dinner-party  at  the 
house  in  Thurloe  Square,  against 
which  in  the  Red  Book  used  to  stand  the 
name  "  Vignolles,  Captain  Edmund."  It  is 
a  small  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  square, 
very  prettily  decorated,  and  looking  from 
the  outside  as  if  it  needed  nothing  to  com- 
plete the  establishment.  But  when,  having 
pressed  the  shining  button  of  the  electric 
bell,  and  the  door  having  been  opened  to 
you  by  the  smartest  of  servants,  you  went 
through  the  elaborate  hall  and  up  the  much- 
decorated  staircase  into  the  drawing-room, 
you  were  at  once  conscious  that  it  very 
much  needed  a  mistress  to  prune  the 
exuberant  femininity  of  the  place.    A  woman's 
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hand  was  sadly  wanted  to  pull  down  some 
of  the  silk  hangings,  and  put  away  half  the 
china,  and  burn  three-fourths  of  the  Japanese 
fans,  and  get  some  lamp-shades  that  were 
not  so  aggressively  pink.  When  an  effemi- 
nate man  furnishes  a  house  to  please  himself, 
he  cannot  help  overdoing  the  feminine  part 
of  it,  and  the  tastes  of  Vignolles,  Captain 
Edmund,  lay  very  much  in  the  direction  of 
silk  and  scent.  No  fault,  however,  could 
have  been  found  with  the  dining-room,  which 
was  masculine  enough  to  please  the  roughest 
Philistine.  It  was  furnished  in  dark  oak, 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with  Lincrusta 
of  a  very  dark  crimson,  stamped  in  patterns 
of  old  gold.  On  the  walls  were  a  few 
valuable  pictures,  bought  long  ago  by  the 
old  physician  ;  and  the  sideboard  displayed 
a  quantity  of  very  handsome  silver,  of  which 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  bore  the  most 
flattering  inscriptions,  testifying  to  the  skill 
of  Sir  William  Vignolles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
etc.  The  china  was  of  a  severer  taste  than 
that  which  filled  the  drawing-room  and  stair- 
case, and  the  bronzes  which  stood  here  and 
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there  on  oak  brackets  were  very  restful  to 
the  eye  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  half-tints  and  delicate  shades  which  were 
all  that  it  could  find  to  rest  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  house.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
comfortable  room — a  room  to  double  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  and  to  extenuate 
the  misery  of  a  bad  one. 

So,  at  least,  thought  Fulke  Fulgent,  who 
of  course  knew  very  well  what  a  dining-room 
should  be  like,  as,  after  having  risen  on 
Sylvia's  departure  from  the  room,  he  resettled 
himself  in  his  chair  and  poured  himself  out 
another  glass  of  Burgundy.  He  glanced 
round  the  room,  and  his  eye  took  in  every- 
thing— the  silver,  the  pictures,  the  Sevres 
dessert-service,  the  centre-piece  filled  with 
orchids.  He  was  pleased  to  admire  it  all, 
and  he  shuddered  a  little  as  the  thought 
came  into  his  mind  that  before  long  he  might 
be  dining  at  a  house  where  silver,  and  oak, 
and  Sevres  were  by  no  means  considered 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  and 
where  the  fare  consisted  of  so  many  ounces 
of  potatoes  and  half  a  pint  of  broth. 
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This  thought  made  him  turn  his  eyes 
guiltily  on  his  host.  By  day  Vignolles 
looked  older  and  more  worn  than  when  he 
had  left  Southsea  two  months  before,  but 
under  the  lamplight  it  was  different.  In  that 
discreet  light  the  silver  in  his  scanty  hair  was 
unnoticed,  the  hollows  in  his  face  seemed 
filled  up,  and  his  eyes  were  less  sunken  and 
had  a  little  light  in  them.  The  evening 
dress — that  great  test  of  distinction — in 
which  a  gentleman  looks  his  best,  and  a 
vulgar  person  twice  as  vulgar,  and  which 
Americans,  ignorant  of  its  courtly  traditions, 
call  a  "clawhammer  coat,"  was  very  becom- 
ing to  him.  The  high-backed  oak  chair  in 
which  he  sat,  concealed  the  stoop  of  his 
shoulders,  and  altogether  he  looked  a  very 
great  deal  better  than  he  had  done  when 
Fulke  had  last  seen  him,  though  that  was 
only  two  days  before.  But  his  guest  had 
been  watching  him  very  closely  all  the 
evening,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  really  making  much  progress 
towards  recovery.  Although  he  had  made 
a  pretence  of  eating,  his  plate  had  been  sent 
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away  untouched  after  every  course,  and  his 
bursts  of  forced  gaiety  had  been  succeeded 
by  long  intervals  of  silence.  Fulke  would 
have  enjoyed  his  dinner  much  more  if  he 
had  shared  it  only  with  Sylvia,  though,  even 
as  things  were,  he  had  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  it. 

Vignolles,  of  course,  had  risen  from  his 
chair  to  hold  open  the  door  for  Sylvia. 
Fulke  noticed  that  even  that  slight  exertion 
seemed  to  tire  him,  for  he  sat  down  again 
heavily — if  the  word  can  be  used  of  a  man 
with  so  slight  and  wasted  a  body — and 
panted  a  little. 

"  How  do  you  find  that  claret  ?"  he  asked 
when  he  had  recovered  himself.  "  It's  some 
of  Latour's  best,  and  I've  got  very  little  of 
it  left." 

"  Capital — perfect,"  said  Fulke,  sipping  it 
with  great  appreciation.  "  But  you're  not 
taking  any  yourself." 

c<  No,"  said  Vignolles,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  that's 
forbidden  for  the  present,  with  all  the  other 
nice  things  of  life.  It's  very  tiresome  when 
you're  recovering  from  an  illness,  isn't  it  ? ' 
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"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Fulke.  "  I 
never  was  ill  in  my  life,  since  I  caught 
measles  at  school — on  purpose ;  and  then, 
I  remember,  I  wished  the  recovery  would 
last  for  ever." 

Vignolles  looked  enviously  at  him  as  he 
filled  his  glass  again,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  How  well  your  sister's  looking  to-night ! ' 
he  said;    "and  what   spirits   she's  in!     She 
makes    this    frightful    dull    house    quite    a 
different  place." 

"  She  hasn't  been  out  much  lately,  I 
think,"  said  Fulke.  "  It's  an  awfully  slow 
life  she's  leading  now.  You  call  this  house 
dull — you  should  stay  in  my  aunt's  for  a 
week !  She's  very  kind  and  all  that,  but 
she's  rather  old  and  not  at  all  festive,  and 
a  little  gaiety  is  a  perfect  godsend  to  poor 
Sylvia.  She's  like  a  child  when  she  gets 
into  town  for  an  evening." 

Vignolles  uttered  a  little  nervous  lau^h. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  her  own  fault,  isn't  it  ? ' 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  She  can't  live  with 
me — not  in  town,  at  least." 

"  I   didn't  mean  that.      But  you  know  she 
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has  only  to  say  one  word,  and  she  could  live 
in  London  or  anywhere  else  she  likes  for  the 
rest  of  her  life." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Fulke,  slowly,  and 
there  was  a  pause.  Then  he  looked  up, 
and  said  suddenly,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Have 
you  asked  her  again — since  we  came  back 
to  town,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  N-no ;  not  exactly  in  words,"  said  Vig- 
nolles,  a  little  colour  mounting  into  his  pale 
cheeks.     "  Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Fulke  answered. 
"  Girls  are  so  changeable,  you  know.  You 
can  never  take  '  No '  for  an  answer  from 
them.  Nor  '  Yes '  either,"  he  added  to 
himself. 

"  But — I  say,  old  chappie — what  do  you 
mean — have  you  any  reason — has  she  been 
saying  anything  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  No — oh  no,  she  hasn't  said  anything — 
naturally  wouldn't,  you  know,  to  a  brother, 
if  she  had  ever  so  much  to  say  ;  but  I  think 
—I  think " 

"  What  do  you  think?'  asked  Vignolles, 
eagerly  ;  and  Fulke  burst  out  laughing. 
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"  I  don't  think  anything  at  all,"  he  said, 
"  except  that  when  a  fellow's  spoons  on  a 
girl  he's  a  great  fool  if  he  does  take  '  No  ' 
for  an  answer.  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't — one 
1  No,'  at  all  events." 

"  I  think  she — well,  she  rather  likes  me," 
said  poor  Vignolles.  "  And  so  you  advise 
me  to  try  again  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  advise  nothing,"  said 
Fulke.  "  I'm  sure  you're  old  enough  and 
experienced  enough  to  do  your  own  spoon- 
ing without  asking  a  little  fellow  like  me." 

"  Yes — yes,  of  course,"  Vignolles  said, 
flattered  by  the  latter  epithet  at  all  events  ; 
"  but  still  you  might — hush  !  " 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  coffee,  and  Vig- 
nolles sat  silent  while  it  was  being  handed 
round. 

"  Would  you  very  much  mind  taking  your 
coffee  and  cigarette  alone? "  he  said  presently, 
when  the  man  had  left  the  room.  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  cant  stand  smoke  ;  it 
makes  me  cough  so — even  a  cigarette." 

Fulke  immediately  threw  away  the  match 
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he  had  just  lighted.     "  Oh,  I  don't  care  to 
smoke  if  you " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  insist.  I  think  you'll 
find  those  very  good  ;  but  it's  so  dreadfully 
rude  to  leave  you  alone.  I  don't  like  it  at 
all — so  inhospitable." 

"  If  there's  any  rudeness,"  said  Fulke,  "it's 
on  my  part  for  staying  below  after  my  host." 

"  Oh,  that's  very  absurd.  But  are  you 
sure  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

"  No"  said  Fulke,  smiling  with  a  great 
deal  of  meaning;  "  I'll  excuse  you.  I'll  just 
have  one  and  join  you  upstairs." 

Vignolles,  with  more  protestations  and 
apologies,  left  the  room. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
Fulke's  face  changed — the  smile  died  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  a  look  of  extreme  anxiety  came 
in  its  place.  He  went  cautiously  to  the 
sideboard,  on  which  stood  some  liqueurs,  and 
twice  filled  his  glass  with  fine  champagne, 
emptying  it  each  time  at  one  draught.  Then 
he  sat  down  again,  and  throwing  himself 
back  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 

"  Great    heavens ! "    he    said,    drawing   a 
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long  breath.  "  It's  awful  for  a  fellow  to  be 
sitting  here  eating,  and  drinking,  and  laugh- 
ing, when  he  knows  what  I  know.  Well, 
if  Sylvia  doesn't  behave  herself  this  time, 
I'm  off!  I  can't  stand  the  worry  of  it  any 
longer." 

Vignolles  went  slowly  upstairs,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stair-rail,  and,  after  pausing 
to  take  breath  on  the  landing,  entered  the 
drawing-room.  Sylvia  was  seated  at  the 
piano,  playing  from  memory  a  morceau  of 
Chopin.  She  was  not  a  great  musician,  but 
she  played  rather  better  than  most  girls,  and 
Vienolles,  who  in  a  feeble  dilettante  sort  of 
way  was  fond  of  music,  admired  her  playing 
very  much.  Her  back  was  towards  the 
door,  and  he  came  gently  in  so  as  not  to 
disturb  her,  and  then  stood  with  his  elbow 
on  the  piano,  watching  her. 

"  Where's  Fulke  ? '  asked  Sylvia,  raising 
her  eyebrows,  and  speaking  through  the 
music. 

Vignolles  pointed  to  the  floor  without 
speaking,  and  the  music  sank  to  the  minor 
key. 
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"  What  is  he  doing  down  there  ?  " 

"  Smoking." 

"  As  usual.     Why  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  stand  the  smoke  just  now,  it 
makes  me  cough  ;  so  I  came  upstairs  and 
left  him." 

"  Oh  ! '  said  Sylvia,  looking  at  him  saucily, 
as  she  dropped  her  hands  on  the  keys. 
"  Was  that  your  only  reason  ?  " 

"Why  yes,  of  course,"  said  Vignolles, 
uncomfortably,  turning  over  some  loose 
music,  and  looking  at  it  attentively.  "  That's 
my  only  excuse  for  leaving  a  guest.  What 
other  could  I  have  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sylvia,  picking  out 
a  chord  here  and  there  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  "  I  thought  you  might  have  taken 
pity  on  my  loneliness." 

Vignolles  thought  he  saw  an  opening,  and 
went  for  it  at  once. 

"  Are  you  so  very  lonely  ? '  he  asked,  in  a 
tender  sentimental  voice. 

"Awfully,"  said  Sylvia,  and  she  struck  a 
chord  which  seemed  to  echo  her  words.      It 
made   Vignolles   give  a   sudden    and   rather 
vol.  11.  29 
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undignified  start.  "  Did  I  startle  you  ?  " 
asked  Sylvia,  giving  him  the  full  benefit  of 
her  eyes.  For  all  her  four  and  twenty  years, 
she  was  only  now  beginning  to  use  them, 
and,  like  all  beginners,  was  in  some  danger 
of  making  too  much  use  of  her  weapons. 
"  There,  I've  played  enough,"  she  said. 
"  No  more  music  to-night." 

"  Oh,  please"  protested  Vignolles,  who  was 
not  sure  what  he  was  going  to  say  next,  and 
wanted  to  think  it  over. 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  shaking  her  head.  "  I 
can't  think  of  anything  else  to  play — besides, 
I  know  you  want  to  talk  ; "  and  she  closed  the 
piano  and  walked  across  the  room  to  where 
a  large  low  couch,  covered  with  dark  velvet 
and  heaped  up  with  cushions,  stood  close 
by  a  tall  standard  lamp  that  was  placed  in 
a  corner  between  the  window  and  the 
fireplace. 

As  she  moved  away  from  him  Vignolles 
looked  and  looked,  and  admired  her  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  And,  in  fact, 
never  in  her  life  had  Sylvia  looked  as  she 
did  on  that  evening.     She  had  said  to  her- 
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self,  "  I  will  be  beautiful,"  and  she  was  little 
less.  She  knew  that  she  had  made  the 
mistake  of  being  overdressed  for  so  very 
small  a  party ;  but,  as  she  was  the  only 
woman  present,  she  did  not  fear  that  the 
mistake  would  be  very  severely  criticized. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  taken  a  female  critic 
to  find  any  fault  with  her  as  she  seated 
herself  on  the  couch  and  leaned  back  on  the 
silken  cushions,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
glare  of  the  lamp  with  a  great  bunch  of 
white  ostrich  feathers.  The  brilliant  light 
poured  down  on  her  from  underneath  the 
wide  lace  shade,  and  illumined  her  from  head 
to  foot ;  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
velvet  every  tint  of  colour  in  her  dress, 
every  delicate  outline  of  her  figure,  showed 
as  if  she  had  been  an  exquisite  picture,  and 
the  radiance  with  which  she  was  flooded 
seemed  as  if  it  came  from  herself  and  not 
from  outside.  Her  dark  hair,  rippling  away 
from  her  wide  low  forehead  like  the  waves 
of  a  summer  sea,  was  gathered  up  into  a  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  surmounted  by 
a    tiny    plume    of   ostrich    feathers    kept    in 
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place  by  a  diamond  crescent.     She  wore  that 
night  a  pale  yellow  gown  half  concealed  with 
filmy  cream-coloured  lace,  and  cut  low  enough 
to    show    the    shoulders    and   delicate    bust, 
into  which  her  round  throat  melted  in  almost 
imperceptible    curves    more    graceful    than 
those  of  a  swan's  neck.      Her  skin,  white,  yet 
tinted,  seemed  as  if  it  were  of  ivory — yet  was 
it    so    transparent  that  you  could  fancy  you 
saw  the  blood  circulate  underneath  it.      Her 
bare  arms,  emerging  white  and  dimpled  from 
lace  sleeves,  shone  as  if  they  were  polished, 
and  the  hand  which  swayed  the  big  feather 
fan  looked  too  small  and  white  ever  to  have 
held  anything  heavier  than  that  most  delicate 
and  deadly  of  weapons.     A  pair  of  slender 
slippers  of  the  same  colour  as  her  dress,  and 
fastened  with  paste  buckles,  were  crossed  on 
a   footstool   in    front   of   her,  and   allowed   a 
glimpse     of    open-worked    stockings    which 
seemed  as   if  spun  out  of  spiders'-webs   for 
a    Queen    of  the    Fairies.       Her   lips    were 
still    curved    with    a    half-ironical    smile    of 
provocation,  but  her  dark  eyes  had  in  them 
a  dreamy,  languishing  look,  more  irresistible 
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than  any  saucy  challenge  ;  every  graceful 
line  of  her  figure  as  she  lay  back  on  the 
cushions  in  a  pose  of  luxurious  indolence 
said  as  plainly  as  if  the  invitation  had  been 
put  into  words,  "  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ; 
for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like 
enough  to  consent." 

Vignolles  could  hardly  believe  that  his 
eyes  told  him  the  truth  when  he  thought  he 
read  this  message.  The  cold,  farouche  Sylvia, 
who  had  always  kept  him  at  such  a  distance, 
seemed  to  have  changed  into  an  audacious 
flirt,  only  waiting  for  somebody  to  make  love 
to  her.  A  cooler  man  might  have  wondered 
at  the  sudden  change,  but  Vignolles  was  in 
no  mood  to  explain  anomalies.  He  was 
intoxicated  with  her  beauty,  and  saw  nothing, 
was  conscious  of  nothing,  but  that  exquisite 
figure  reclining  in  the  midst  of  that  circle  of 
light.  He  walked  unsteadily  towards  her, 
and,  drawing  up  a  low  chair  by  her  side,  sank 
into  it,  so  that  the  slightest  movement  would 
bring-  him  on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  That 
one  of  Sylvia's  hands  which  was  not  occupied 
in  holding  the  fan  lay  on  her  knee.     He  fixed 
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his  eyes  on  the  long  slender  fingers  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  forgetting  the  painful 
results  of  his  last-attempted  caress,  he 
suddenly  bent  forward  and  took  it  in  his 
own.  He  took  it  timidly,  and  wondered  that 
it  was  suffered  to  remain  there.  He  fancied 
that  he  felt  a  slight  pressure  even,  and  this 
encouraged  him  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cool 
soft  flesh.  It  quivered  a  little,  but  not 
more  than  maiden  modesty  would  account 
for,  and  Vignolles,  looking  up  in  delighted 
surprise  to  Sylvia's  face,  met  her  eyes  fixed 
on  him  with  a  look  that  would  have  ex- 
pressed many  things  if  he  had  had  the  wit 
to  read  it. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  always  treat  ladies 
who  dine  with  you  ?'  said  Sylvia,  smiling  as 
one  smiles  at  a  petulant  child. 

"  Don't  chaff  me  to-night,  Sylvia,"  he 
said  quickly.  "  You  don't  know  how  I  feel 
towards  you — you  carit" 

His  voice  was  low,  and  it  trembled  a  little* 
but  it  had  a  tone  in  it  that  showed  that  for 
once  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Passion 
was    making   a    man   of   Edmund  Yionolles 
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morally,  just  at  the  time  when  physically  he 
was  much  less  than  a  woman. 

Sylvia  caught  the  inflection  and  wondered 
within  herself  what  it  might  mean.  "  If  I 
had  known  him  twenty  years  ago,"  she 
thought ;  and  then  she  smiled,  as  she  reflected 
that  twenty  years  before  he  would  have  taken 
her  on  his  knee  and  given  her  bonbons. 

"  Don't  smile,"  he  went  on  angrily.  ''You 
don't  know  what  I've  suffered  lately.  I've 
worked  out  part  of  my  term  of  purgatory  on 
this  earth.  Why  have  you  played  with  me 
as  you  have  done  ?  It  couldn't  have  been 
simply  for  amusement.  No  girl  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  torment  a  man  only  because  she 
knew  that  his  love  for  her  gave  her  the 
power  to  do  it." 

"  Isn't  a  woman  to  be  allowed  to  try  whether 
the  love  that  a  man  is  so  ready  to  talk  about 
will  stand  a  few  torments,  as  you  call  them  ?  ' 
said  Sylvia,  hesitating  a  little  and  feeling,  in 
spite  of  herself,  rather  softened  towards 
him. 

"If  that  was  the  reason  why  you've  kept 
me  at  such  a  distance,"  said  the  poor  devil, 
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"I'll  forgive  you  for  it;  for  it's  shown  you 
how  constant  I  am.  You  see  that  now,  don't 
you  : 

"Yes;  you've  been  very  constant.  If  I 
had  any  doubt  about  it,  you've  shown  me 
I  was  wrong." 

She  pressed  herself  further  back  on  the 
cushions  and  half  closed  her  eyes,  but  she 
watched  him  through  the  long  lashes.  He 
was  kneeling  before  her,  with  her  hand  still 
in  his,  not  knowing  what  to  say  next  and 
looking  very  unhappy.  Slowly  she  let  a  few 
words  drop  one  by  one,  marking  their  fall  by- 
gentle  wavings  of  her  fan. 

"  My  poor — Edmund  !  Am  I — the  first — 
woman — you've  made  love  to  ? ' 

"  The  very  first." 

"  Oh  ! — oh  !  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that  f  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question 
now  ?  "  expostulated  Vignolles. 

"  Because  I  want  to  know.  How  many 
women  have  you  ever  made  love  to  ?  A 
thousand  ?  ' 


Vienolles  shook  his  head. 
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"  A  hundred  ?  You've  wasted  your  time 
sadly  if  you  haven't." 

Aeain  Vignolles  shook  his  head,  but  not  so 
decidedly.  Then  he  smiled — fatuously.  He 
wondered  what  the  deuce  she  meant  him  to 
confess. 

"  Shall  we  say  fifty  ?  No  ?  Twenty  ?  Ten, 
then?" 

"  Perhaps  ten." 

"  And  did  not  one  of  those  ten  teach  you — 
that — there  was  a  time  when ' 

"  When— what  ?  " 

"When -a- lover-should -get-off- his-knees," 
said  Sylvia,  all  in  one  word.  And  she  dropped 
her  bunch  of  feathers  in  front  of  her  face — to 
hide  her  blushes. 

We  must  be  no  less  discreet  than  Sylvia, 
and  as  we  have  not  a  fan  to  hide  ours,  we  are 
driven  to  employ 

***** 

WThen  Fulke  had  smoked  four  cigarettes 
and  drank  a  certain  number  of  liqueur  glasses 
of  cognac,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
upstairs.  As  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Vignolles  tripped  across  the  room  to  him  with 
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something  of  his  old  gracefulness,  which  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  grace,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  Fulke  took  it  rather  awkwardly.  He 
hated  anything  theatrical,  and  he  felt  very 
nervous. 

"  Congratulate  me,  old  chappie,"  Vignolles 
said  in  a  high  falsetto.  u  We're  going  to  be 
brothers-in-law  after  all." 

"Very  glad  to  hear  it,  'm  shaw,"  said 
Fulke  in  his  deepest  bass,  as  he  squeezed  the 
proffered  fingers.  He  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  and  looked  over  Vignolles'  shoulder  to 
Sylvia,  who  was  leaning  with  her  head  on  her 
hand,  her  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  intently 
studying  the  point  of  her  slipper,  which  rested 
on  the  brass  rail  that  ran  round  the  hearth. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders 
— ever  so  slightly. 

*  During  the  rest  of  the  evening  Vignolles 
was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  seemed  to 
have  thrown  off  all  his  languor  and  valetu- 
dinarianism, and  talked  and  laughed — espe- 
cially laughed — as  if  he  had  been  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world — which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
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very  correct  comparison,  since  very  strong 
men  generally  have  a  touch  of  melancholy 
about  them,  due  perhaps  to  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  their  strength  is  of  mighty 
little  use  to  them  in  this  over-civilized  age. 
He  had  sufficient  tact  not  to  attempt  any 
endearments  towards  his  bride-elect,  but  he 
began  to  assume  an  air  of  proprietorship 
which  amused  Fulke  not  a  little.  He,  too, 
was  in  a  humour  to  be  easily  amused,  for  at 
last  he  saw  light  through  the  darkness  which 
seemed  to  have  closed  round  him  lately  ;  and 
if  Sylvia  was  not  in  equally  good  spirits  with 
the  two  men,  at  least  there  was  nothing  in 
her  manner  to  show  it.  She  did  not  join 
much  in  the  conversation,  but  lay  back  on 
her  cushions,  smiling  at  everything  said  that 
anybody  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  smile  at,  and  looking  so  handsome  that 
Vignolles  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes  off 
her. 

When  at  last  it  was  time  for  the  guests  to 
leave,  he  insisted  on  fetching  her  wraps  him- 
self and  helping  her  to  put  them  on,  and  as 
he  did  it  very  awkwardly,   this  process    was 
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rather  a  trial  to  Sylvia.  However,  she  be- 
haved herself  admirably,  and  parted  from 
him  with  just  the  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
insomuch  that  when  their  cab  drove  away 
and  turned  the  corner  into  the  Cromwell 
Road  there  was  no  happier  man  in  London 
than  Edmund  Vicrnolles. 

The  smile  disappeared  from  Sylvia's  lips 
the  moment  the  door  of  the  cab  closed,  and 
her  face  looked  very  tired  and  drawn  as  the 
street  lamps  flashed  one  by  one  on  it.  Fulke 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  gratitude  before  they 
were  out  of  the  square,  but  she  heard  him 
with  complete  indifference,  and  did  not  re- 
spond in  the  least.     At  last  she  said  coldly — 

"  There,  that's  enough,  Fulke.  It's  done 
now,  and  it  won't  be  undone.  Please  let's 
say  no  more  about  it  than  we're  obliged  to 
say. 

11  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  take  it  in  that 
way,"  said  Fulke,  in  an  offended  tone. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  she  should 
yield  to  his  wishes.  She  must  look  as  if  she 
liked  yielding,  if  she  expected  him  to  be 
pleased. 
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"  Have  you  settled  when  it's  to  be  ?"  he 
asked  presently. 

"Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  shortly.  "In  a  fort- 
night from  now." 

"  Why,  you  won't  be  able  to  be  ready  in 
that  little  time." 

"Oh    yes,    I   shall.     We're    going    to  be 
married    '  on    the    quiet,'    as    you'd    say.      I 
simply  couldn't  face  a  'wedding,'  and  I  told 
lm  so. 

"  What  did  he  say  ? " 

"  He  was  delighted,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a 
smile  that  was  more  like  a  sneer.  "  I  think 
many  more  men  would  marry  if  it  were  not 
for  the  thought  of  that  awful  ceremony." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LSeLl 


T  came  to  pass,  by  a  coincidence  so 
curious  that  it  could  only  have  hap- 
pened in  real  life,  that  three  of  the  personages 
of  this  story  might  have  been  found,  on  the 
same  day  and  about  the  same  hour,  in  con- 
sultation with  three  separate  solicitors  on 
three  different  pieces  of  important  business. 
We  might  indeed  make  the  coincidence  more 
curious  still  by  saying  four  instead  of  three, 
and  including  the  name  of  Lance  Lister,  but 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his  uncle 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  he  must  be 
considered  hors  concours.  Besides,  whatever 
mi^ht  have  been  the  business  that  he  was 
discussing  on  that  particular  day,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fortunes   of  anybody 
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whom  we  know,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  refer  to  it  further. 

The  First  Consultation. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  make  her  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  client  with  important 
matters  to  discuss  was  Sylvia. 

Her  solicitor  was  a  Mr.  Nesbitt  Prince, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  had  in  their 
time  acted  for  the  Fulgents  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  He  was  a 
youngish,  middle-aged  man,  very  well 
dressed,  rather  good  looking,  and  still  a 
bachelor.  He  had  nothing  at  all  suggestive  of 
deed-boxes  about  him.  He  had  chambers  in 
Bond  Street,  and  managed  to  combine  the 
man  of  business  with  the  man  of  pleasure 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  manner. 

If  there  were  such  persons  as  ladies' 
lawyers,  as  there  are  ladies'  doctors,  Mr. 
Nesbitt  Prince  might  have  reckoned  on  a 
large  number  of  clients,  for  his  manner  and 
appearance  were  such  as  to  put  the  most 
timid  of  women  at  her  ease  before  she  was 
well    seated    in    that    terrible    armchair    in 
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which  people  suffer  tortures  to  which  those 
inflicted  by  the  dentist  are  an  agreeable  in- 
terlude, and  which  are  alleviated  by  no 
anaesthetic.  Nobody  could  speak  with  him 
for  five  minutes  without  feeling  that  he  was 
a  thorough  gentleman,  and  it  had  happened 
more  than  once  that  persons,  who,  not  know- 
ing all  that  that  term  implies,  had  suggested 
to  him  a  course  of  action  inconsistent  with 
the  character,  had  been  admonished  in  such 
language  as  to  leave  them  no  excuse  for 
ignorance  in  the  future,  and  had  left  his 
room  feeling  that  the  next  time  they  had 
a  similar  proposal  to  make  they  would  go 
to  some  other  solicitor — say,  his  partner. 

Mr.  Prince  had  just  finished  distributing 
instructions  for  the  day's  work  among  his 
clerks,  and  was  reading  that  portion  of  his 
correspondence  which  had  been  put  aside  for 
further  consideration,  when  Sylvia's  card, 
having  been  brought  into  his  room,  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  Sylvia 
herself.  She  came  in  with  a  very  cool,  com- 
posed demeanour,  and  shook  hands  with  him 
with    as    pleasant   a  smile    as    if  they   were 
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meeting  at  an  "  At  Home."  Though  she  was 
dressed  very  simply  in  a  tightly-fitting  tailor- 
made  gown,  with  a  black  hat  and  Suede 
gloves,  she  looked  so  handsome  that  she 
seemed  to  light  up  the  shabby,  dingy  old 
room  like  a  sunbeam  in  dark  tweed. 

Now,  Mr.  Prince  in  his  character  of  man 
about  town  considered  himself  a  judge  of 
the  persons  of  women,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
lawyer  a  judge  of  their  characters.  He  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Sylvia,  and  had  once,  or 
perhaps  twice,  permitted  himself  to  wonder 
whether,  if  ever  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry,  he  should  discover  that  he  admired 
her  enough  to  give  her  the  opportunity 
of  accepting  him  and  the  advantages  he  could 
offer  her.  But  he  was  destined  never  to 
wonder  any  more  on  this  point,  for  no  sooner 
had  Sylvia  seated  herself  than  she  plunged 
into  the  business  of  her  visit  without  wasting 
time  in  the  general  conversation  in  which  he 
would  have  liked  to  engage  her. 

"  I'm   going  to  be  married,   Mr.    Prince," 

said.  Sylvia,    without    even    the    pretence  of 

embarrassment     which    young    women    are 
VOL.  11.  30 
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supposed    to    show    when    they    make    that 
interesting  announcement. 

"Oh,  indeed!  Are  you  really?"  said 
Prince,  with  a  little  disappointment  in  his 
tone.  He  would  have  liked  her  to  remain 
single  on  the  chance  that  he  might  some 
day  ask  her  to  marry  him — but,  of  course,  he 
could  not  explain  this  to  her.  "  Well,  I'm 
sure  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  Do  I 
know  the  gentleman  whom  I  shall — eh  ! — 
have  to  congratulate  so  warmly  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  think  not.  He's  a 
Captain  Vignolles." 

"  Captain  ?     Oh  !     In  the  Army  ? " 

"Well,"  said  Sylvia,  smiling,  "in  the 
Militia.  I  believe  that  is  considered  part  of 
the  Army." 

11  Certainly,"  said  Prince,  who  was  himself 
a  major  in  the  same  force.  "A  very  im- 
portant part." 

"  The  first  thing — or  one  of  the  first  things 
— I  mean  to  do,"  said  Sylvia,  thoughtfully, 
"  will  be  to  make  him  drop  the  Captain.  He 
doesn't  look  it,  and  he  doesn't  even  try  to 
live  up  to  it." 
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Prince  glanced  at  her  quickly.      Perhaps  if 
-if  things    had   been   different — she   might 


have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  try  to  make 
him  drop  something.  Not  his  military  rank, 
for  he  put  that  off  with  his  spurs,  but  some- 
thing dearer.  After  all,  everything  is  for 
the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
He  dismissed  the  question  of  military  titles, 
and  became  all  lawyer. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  a  settlement  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Sylvia,  slowly,  "  that's  one 
thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  Is  it  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  settle  her  money  when  she 
marries  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  at  all.     But  it's  advisable." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  then  the  gentleman  has  to  settle 
some  of  his — if  he  has  any." 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  this.  A  man  isn't  obliged  to  leave 
anything  to  his  wife  by  his  will ;  so  that  if 
he  dies  his  widow  may  find  that  he's  left  her 
without  a  penny  except  what  he's  settled 
upon  her." 
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"  I  see,"  said  Sylvia,  thoughtfully.  "  But 
can't  a  settlement  be  made  after  marriage  ?  ' 

"  Oh  yes.  There  are  a  good  many 
post-nuptial  settlements — but  they're  un- 
satisfactory things." 

"  I've  a  very  special  reason,"  said  Sylvia, 
"for  not  wishing  to  have  any  discussion 
about  money  before  we're  married  ; "  and  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  Captain — Mr.  Vig- 
nolles  is  very  well  off,  you  know." 

u  I  didn't  know  it  before,"  said  Prince, 
smiling;  "  but  I'm  glad  to  know  it  now." 

"And  I  think — yes,  I'm  sure  that  I'd 
rather  the  settlement  was  made  afterwards." 

"  Clever  woman,"  thought  Prince  ;  "  thinks 
she'll  be  able  to  coax  him  into  making  a 
better  one.  It  isn't  quite  what  I  should 
have  expected  from  her,  though."  He  had 
time  to  make  these  reflections  while  Sylvia, 
occupied  in  her  own  thoughts,  was  drawing 
patterns  on  the  carpet  with  the  point  of  her 
umbrella. 

"  How  much  money  have  I  got — exactly  ?  ' 
she  asked  suddenly. 

Prince  went  to  one  of  the  deed-boxes  with 
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which  the  walls  of  his  room  were  panelled, 
and  took  down  a  great  dusty  bundle  of 
papers  tied  up  with  tape  that  had  once  been 
red,  and  after  searching  among  them  for 
some  minutes  found  what  he  wanted,  and 
gave  her  the  particulars  of  the  railway  stock 
in  which  the  money  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  her  by  her  mother  was  invested. 

"How  much  is  it  worth  to  sell  ?"  asked 
Sylvia. 

Prince  made  a  short  calculation.  "  It's 
worth  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,"  he  said.  "  But  I  hope  you  won't 
think  of  changing  the  investment,  especially 
if  Mr.  Vignolles  isn't  going  to  settle  anything. 
You  won't  find  a  better  one.  You  see,  it  isn't 
as  though  the  money  were  yours  to  do  what 
you  like  with.  You've  only  the  income  for 
your  life,  although  you  can  leave  it  to  whom 
you  please." 

u  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  was  to  have  five 
hundred  pounds  when  I  marry,"  said  Sylvia. 

Prince  picked  out  a  fat  bundle  of  papers, 
that  would  have  taken  a  layman  a  day  to 
read  through  and  a  week  to  understand,  and 
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turned  over  the  sheets  with  a  practised  hand. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he 
found  the  part  of  the  deed  which  he  wanted, 
and  read  it  half  aloud — 

" '  Provided  always  .  .  .  said  Sylvia  Phillips  Fulgent 
.  .  .  marriage  ...  be  entitled  .  .  .  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  .  .  .  receipt  .  .  .  good  discharge  to  the  said 
trustees.' 

Yes,"  he  said,  putting  it  down  again. 
"You're  quite  right,  Miss  Fulgent.  Your 
mother  was  a  woman,  and  sympathized  with 
the  feelings  of  a  bride  who  wants  to  pay  for 
her  trousseau.  As  soon  as  you're  married  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a  cheque 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  so  will  your 
aunt  too,  I've  no  doubt." 

"  But  what  has  my  aunt  to  do  with  it  ?' 
"  Nominally,  quite  as  much  as  I  have," 
said  Prince.  "  Miss  Fulgent  and  I  are 
the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement  of 
your  mother,  under  which  you  have  this 
money,  and,  of  course,  I  can't  sell  out  any 
of  the  stock  without  her  signature  to  the 
transfer." 

Sylvia  fell  back   in   the   armchair,  looking 
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like  a  child  whose  house  of  cards,  of  which 
the  fifth  floor  is  being  completed,  suddenly 
falls  in  ruins  to  the  floor. 

"  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  she  said  dolefully. 
"  I  didn't  know  that.  What  shall  I  do 
now  ? " 

"  Didn't  you  want  her  to  know  when  you 
have  this  money  ? '  asked  Prince,  with  a 
puzzled  frown. 

Stella  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  had 
recourse  to  the  pattern  on  the  carpet  for 
advice.  At  last  she  looked  up  with  a  de- 
licious smile,  that  made  Prince  long  to  kiss 
her  (which  would  have  been  an  unpardon- 
able breach  of  professional  etiquette),  and 
said  innocently — 

"  Mr.  Prince,  solicitors  are  like  priests,  are 
they  not  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  Well,  not  in  all  respects,"  said 
Prince,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  conscious 
of  very  unsacerdotal  feelings.  "  They're 
allowed  to  marry,  you  know,  and  they 
generally  know  something  about  business." 

"  Of  course  I  know  they're  allowed  to 
marry,    but    I    mean,  that   if   they're   told    a 
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thing — in  confidence,  of  course — they  never 
repeat  it  to  anyone,  do  they  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  solicitors,"  said 
Prince  ;  "  but  gentlemen  don't,  and  a  solicitor 
is  occasionally  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  I  know — I  know  ;  but  somehow — 
well,  you're  too  young  for  me  to  be  telling 
you  my  secrets  except  as  my  solicitor." 

"  Whatever  secret  you  tell  me  in  any 
capacity,  Miss  Fulgent,"  said  Prince,  gravel}-, 
"  you  can  feel  perfectly  sure  that  it  will  be 
kept — and  that's  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
could  feel  if  you  told  it  to  a  parson." 

"  Mine  isn't  a  very  dreadful  secret  after 
all,"  said  Sylvia,  laughing.  "  It  won't  be 
necessary  to  swear  you  on  the  hilt  of  a 
dagger  not  to  divulge  it.  It's  only  this  :  that 
we're  going  to  be  married  at  once,  but  that 
we  don't  want  it  known  just  yet.  And  if 
I  tell  my  aunt  I  may  as  well  put  it  in  the 
Times  and  Morning  Post  at  once." 

"  But  that's  curious,  isn't  it  ?  I  suppose 
you're  both  of  age,  and  can  marry  whom  you 
please  ?  ' 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Sylvia,  hesitating, 
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"  Mr.  Vignolles  isn't  quite  recovered  yet 
from  an  illness  he  had  last  summer,  and  his 
doctor  tells  him  he  must  keep  perfectly  quiet 
and  have  no  excitement  of  any  kind,  and 
you  know  what  people  are  about  a  wedding ; 
so  we've  settled  to  be  married  without,  telling 
any  one,  except  my  brother  Fulke,  of  course, 
until  it's  all  over." 

"  But  when  it  is  all  over — I  don't  know 
why  you  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  an  execution 
— you'll  tell  Miss  Fulgent,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

"  Well,  eventually  of  course,  but  perhaps 
not  just  at  first,  and  besides — now,  Mr. 
Prince,  this  is  very  serious — I  want  to  have 
that  money  of  mine  directly  after  I'm  married. 
I  can't  wait  even  a  week.  Don't  ask  me 
what  I  want  it  for " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  taking  such  a  liberty," 
interjected  Prince. 

"  But  see  whether  you  can  think  of  any 
means  of  letting  me  have  it  ?  Couldn't  you 
sell  out  my  railway  stock  without  my  aunt 
knowing  it  ?  If  they  want  her  signature,  you 
could  write  her  name  yourself.  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  mind." 
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"  Perhaps  she  wouldn't,"  said  Prince, 
laughing,  "  but  I  should.  Are  you  tired  of 
me  as  a  solicitor,  that  you're  trying  to  get  me 
struck  off  the  rolls  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that, 
except  that  it's  something  dreadful,  and  I 
think  it  very  horrid  of  you  to  talk  of  such 
things,"  Sylvia  said,  pouting.  It  was  only 
recently  that  she  had  learned  to  pout,  and 
she  did  not  do  it  quite  right.  But  Prince 
had  never  seen  her  pout  before,  and  he 
thought  she  did  it  charmingly. 

"  How  would  it  be  if  /  were  to  find  you 
the  money  ?'  he  said.  And  the  pout  melted 
into  a  smile  of  joy. 

"  That  would  be  delightful,"  said  Sylvia  ; 
11 1  should  never  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough.  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  suggest  it  ! 
When  could  I  have  it  ?  Not  before  I'm 
married,  I  suppose  ;  that  would  be  so  much 
more,  convenient  for  me?"  The  girls  anxiety 
was  quite  apparent  under  her  smile,  and  her 
manner  was  a  little  too  ea^er. 

"Well — no,  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Prince, 
who,   from  mere  force  of  habit,  was  on  his 
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guard  directly  there  was  a  question  of 
money,  and  was  not  to  be  disarmed  even  by 
the  pout.  "  You  see,  it  would  be  a  client  of 
mine  who'd  lend  you  the  money,  and  until 
you  were  actually  married  he'd  have  no 
security  for  it,  because  the  marriage  mightn't 
come  off  after  all.  But  the  day  after — in 
fact,  as  soon  as  you  bring  me  the  marriage 
certificate — I  think  I  can  promise  you  a 
cheque." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  can  say  I'm  quite  sure.  You  see, 
the  trustees  have  no  option  in  the  matter. 
We're  bound  to  give  you  this  sum  on — 
which  means,  I  take  it,  immediately  after — 
your  marriage.  And  if  Miss  Fulgent  refuses 
to  concur  in  selling  out  when  she  hears  of 
it,  we  could  have  her  put  in  prison." 

"  Fancy  Aunt  Marian  being  in  prison  !  ' 
said  Sylvia,  laughing — really  laughing  this 
time.  "  They'd  have  to  engage  an  extra 
chaplain  if  she  were,  for  I'm  sure  she'd  leave 
the  proper  one  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
other  trustees — convicts,  I  mean." 

"About   when   do  you   think   you'll  want 
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this  money,  then  ?"   Prince  asked.     "  Before 
the  end  of  next  month  ?  " 

"  Before  the  end  of  this,"  said  Sylvia. 
"  As  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  outrage 
propriety,  we  don't  mean  to  lose  time  in 
thinking  about  it.  You  will  have  it  ready, 
won't  you  ?  You  don't  know  what  a  dif- 
ference it  might  make  to  me  for  Aunt 
Marian  to  know  I  wanted  it.  She'd  be 
sure  to  prevent  me  from  spending  it  as  I 
want  to  do." 

"  You  may  depend  on  having  it  the 
moment  you  bring  me  the  certificate,"  said 
Prince  ;  and  Sylvia,  her  business  being  con- 
cluded, rose  to  go.  "  Believe  me,  I  wish 
you  every  happiness,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he 
shook  hands  ;  and  he  permitted  himself  to 
squeeze  his  client's  fingers  ever  so  slightly, 
for  he  was  still  a  little  disappointed. 

The  client  rewarded  him  for  the  interest 
he  had  taken  in  her,  with  a  grateful  smile, 
which  she  retained  until  she  was  quite  out- 
side the  office. 

"  That  scoundrel  Fulke  Fulgent's  at  the 
bottom    of    this,"    said    Prince,    indignantly, 
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as  he  threw  his  papers  into  the  box  where 
they  lived.  "  I  feel  as  certain  as  if  she'd 
told  me  so — a  good  deal  more  certain,  indeed. 
Every  farthing  of  that  money  will  go  to  his 
creditors,  and  she  won't  buy  herself  even  a 
wedding-  dress  out  of  it.  Of  course — I  never 
thought  of  it  before  ;  and  that's  why  she's 
going  to  be  married  on  the  quiet.  What  a 
good  girl  she  must  be,  to  be  sure.  I  wish 
I  had  a  sister  like  her." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  Prince  to  have  had  a  sister 
like  Sylvia ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
would  have  been  a  very  good  thing  for 
Sylvia  to  have  had  a  brother  like  Prince. 

The  Second  Consultation. 

Vignolles  had  made  a  special  journey  into 
the  City  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  lawyer, 
Mr.  Wilson,  for  he  had  something  on  his 
mind. 

"  My  business  won't  take  very  long,"  he 
said  to  the  solicitor,  apologetically,  as  he 
glanced  at  an  unfinished  letter  that  the  latter 
had  just  laid  aside  to  receive  him. 
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In  his  office  Wilson  was  a  man  of  few 
words ;  whenever  he  could  he  nodded 
instead  of  speaking.      He  nodded  now. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Vignolles,  "  I — I  want 
to  make  a  will." 

"  Ah,"  said  Wilson,  approvingly  ;  "  quite 
right  too." 

"  Yes.      It's  to  be  a  very  short  one." 

"  All  the  better,"  Wilson  said.  He  knew 
that  half  the  business  in  a  lawyer's  office 
arises  from  short  wills.  He  took  a  sheet  of 
draft  paper,  and  wrote  at  the  top  u  Instruc- 
tions for  will  of  E.  V.,"  and  waited. 

"  I  want  to  give  one  person  a  legacy  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  Vignolles,  and 
Wilson  looked  up  in  some  astonishment. 

"That's  a  good  deal,"  he  permitted  himself 
to  observe. 

"Yes — it  does  seem  so,"  Vignolles  said 
reluctantly  ;  "  but  it's  most  likely  he'll  never 
get  it ;  and  when  I  can't  have  the  money 
any  longer,  I'd  as  soon  he  had  it  as  anybody 
else." 

"  All  ricrht.     What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Well — eh — suppose    we    leave    it    blank 
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for  the  moment,"  said  Vignolles,   hesitating 
a  little. 

"All  right,"  Wilson  grunted  again;  and 
he     wrote     down :     "  Legacies.        ,£10,000 

to of ."     "  Any  more  legacies  ?  " 

•     "  No.      Stop  !    I'll    leave    my    executor  a 
hundred  pounds — that's  usual,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Wilson  nodded  his  head. 

"  One  hundred  pounds  to  exor.,"  he  mur- 
mured, writing  down  the  figures.  "  Yes. 
What  next  ? " 

"Well,  really,  that's  all.  I  want  to  leave 
all  the  rest  of  my  property  to  one  other 
person." 

Wilson  scratched  his  head  with  his  pen, 
and  looked  at  his  client  doubtfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Vignolles  in  answer  to  the 
look.  "  I  dare  say  you  think  it  odd,  but  this 
is  only  a  temporary  sort  of  affair.  I  shall 
want  you  to  make  a  much  longer  one  before 
long.  I  must  come  and  have  a  good  long 
talk  to  you  about  it ;  this  is  only  just  in  case 
I  should  get  knocked  over  by  a  hansom,  or 
smashed  up  in  a  railway  accident.  Such 
things  do  happen,  you  know." 
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"Very  often.  All  right.  What's  the 
name  of  this  person  ?  ' 

"  Leave  that  blank,  too,  for  the  moment." 

"  Residuary  legatee  and  devisee — blank," 
wrote  Wilson.      "  Name  of  executor  ?  ' 

"  WTould  you  mind  acting  ?  You  know- 
all  about  my  affairs,  you  see,  so  much  better 
than  anybody  else." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Wilson,  aloud.  "  I'll 
act  with  pleasure ; "  and  he  added  sotto  voce, 
"  Only  sensible  part  of  the  will." 

"  Ah,  thanks,  much  obliged,  I'm  sure," 
said  Vignolles,  nervously.  He  could  not 
bear  the  idea  that  sooner  or  later  somebody 
— Wilson  or  another  —  would  be  looking 
through  his  deed-box  and  cataloguing  his 
possessions  while  he  himself  was — was  not 
in  a  position  to  give  him  any  assistance,  and 
he  thought  his  lawyer's  manner  unsympa- 
thetic, to  say  the  least.  However,  that  time, 
fortunately,  was  a  very  long  way  off,  and 
perhaps  as  it  got  nearer  he  should  grow 
more  reconciled  to  the  idea  ;  so  he  smiled 
a  little,  and  said  politely,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
never  have  to  trouble  you.' 
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"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Wilson — truthfully, 
it  is  to  be  hoped.  "  Now,  when  do  you 
want  to  sign  this  will  ?  " 

"  Could  I  do  it  to-day  ?"  Vignolles  asked. 
He  hated  the  subject,  and  wanted  to  get  it 
off  his  mind  once  for  all.  "  I  want  it  as  short 
as  possible,  you  know." 

"  If  you  don't  mind  waiting  ten  minutes — 
I  can  get  it  ready  in  that  time." 

Vignolles  assented,  and  Wilson  rang  the 
bell  for  his  clerk,  and  dictated  a  proper  form 
of  will  embodying  his  instructions. 

"  Engross  that  at  once,"  he  said  ;  "  Mr. 
Vignolles  is  waiting  to  sign  it." 

Solicitors  in  the  City  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  practise  the  graces  of  manner 
of  their  brethren  further  westward  ;  so,  with 
a  half  apology,  he  returned  to  his  unfinished 
letter,  leaving  his  client  to  stare  at  the  alma- 
nack over  the  chimney-piece,  and  think  what 
a  cruel  thing  it  was  that  people — that  is,  that 
he  himself — could  not  go  on  living  for  ever. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  document 

was    brought    in,     ready    for    signing,    and 

Wilson  read  it  through  carefully. 
vol.  n.  31 
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"  The  names  are  not  filled  in,"  he  re- 
marked ;  and  Vignolles  began  to  look  un- 
comfortable. 

"  I  think — if  you  don't  mind — I'll  fill  those 
in  myself,"  he  said,  and  Wilson  handed  him 
a  pen  in  some  surprise.  "You  see,"  he  went 
on  apologetically,  "  one  may  see  reason  to 
alter  a  will,  and  then,  it's  a  little  awkward, 
you  know " 

"  You  needn't  explain,  Mr.  Vignolles," 
said  Wilson  rather  stiffly  ;  and  he  told  the 
clerk  to  call  in  one  of  his  fellows,  while 
Vignolles  wrote  in  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  benefit  so  much  by  his  death, 
and  then  signed  the  will.  His  hand  trembled 
as  he  did  so,  and  he  turned  rather  paler  than 
he  was  before. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  signing  my  own 
death-warrant,"  he  said,  with  a  nervous 
little  giggle  which  ended  in  a  gasp,  and  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head. 

Wilson  said  roughly,  "  Nonsense  !  I  know 
a  man  who  makes  a  fresh  will  every  year — 
spends  Christmas  Day  in  thinking  it  over,  I 
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believe — and  signs  it  on  the  New  Year — 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  I  think  he  must  have  the  nerves  of  a 
butcher,  the  tastes  of  a  grave-digger,  and  the 
conscience  of  a  saint,"  said  Vignolles,  4<  and 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't  any  of  the  three." 

Wilson  laughed  grimly,  and,  the  will 
having  been  witnessed  by  the  two  clerks, 
gave  him  an  envelope. 

"  You'd  like  to  seal  it  up,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  ;  and  Vignolles  accordingly  did  so  with 
his  own  signet. 

"  There  ! "  he  said,  giving  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  Thank  Heaven  that's  done ;  you've  told 
me  I  ought  to  make  a  will,  and  now  I  hope 
you're  satisfied.  And  how  much  are  you 
going  to  charge  me  for  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  now." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  Five  guineas,"  snapped  Wilson. 

"  Five  guineas  for  that  little  thing  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  it's  too  much  to  pay  for  a 
will  that  disposes  of  fifty  thousand  pounds," 
said  Wilson,  gruffly,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  I  don't 
agree  with  you." 
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Vignolles  would  have  liked  to  say  some- 
thing in  support  of  his  view  of  the  case,  but 
he  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  passed  it  off 
with  a  lauo^h. 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  five  guineas  as 
easily,"  he  said  ;  and  Wilson  grunted  again. 
He  had  an  idea  that  it  would  take  his  client 
a  very  long  time  to  earn  even  half  that  sum. 

Vignolles  left  the  office  with  a  feeling  of 
considerable  annoyance  at  having  been,  as 
he  thought,  overcharged  for  his  business  ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  glad  of  the 
incident,  for  it  changed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  went  back  to  the  West  End, 
grumbling,  but  happier  than  he  had  been 
when  he  was  going  to  the  City.  Surely, 
happiness  is  cheap  at  the  price  of  being  a 
little  overcharged — or  if  not,  why  do  West 
End  tradesmen  flourish  so  exceedingly  ? 

The  Third  Consultation. 

The  room  in  which  this  took  place  had 
very  little  of  the  appearance  of  an  office  ; 
and,  though  a  great  deal  of  very  lucrative 
business  had  been   transacted  there  since  it 
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had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Louis 
Mordaunt,  nobody  would  have  supposed  so 
who  entered  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
furnished  chiefly  with  pictures  and  cigar- 
boxes,  and  though  one  table  covered  with 
bundles  of  papers  stood  over  by  the  door, 
another  near  the  fireplace  was  loaded  with 
wine-glasses  and  other  symbols  of  hospitality, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  had  a  much 
pleasanter  appearance.  There  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tin  boxes  about  the  place, 
some  of  which  were  decorated  with  the 
names  of  persons  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  the  "gay"  world,  while  others  bore  simply 
a  title  and  an  initial,  as  "  The  Duke  of  M.," 
"  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  L.,"  and  so 
on.  One  very  large  imposing  box  proudly 
displayed  a  Crown  Royal,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  pleasing  speculation,  among  such 
of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  clients  as  were  not  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  their  own  affairs  to 
take  an  interest  in  those  of  other  people, 
as  to  which  of  the  European  monarchs  it 
was  who  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  their 
friend.       For    as    a    friend    Mr.    Mordaunt 
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always  spoke  of  himself  to  those  who  came 
to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  ;  and  as  they 
were  generally  badly  in  need  of  one,  they 
were  compelled  to  put  up  with  as  much 
friendship  as  he  could  give  them  without  for 
a  moment  losing  sight  of  his  own  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  appearance  this  amicable 
person  was  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  respective  solicitors 
of  Sylvia  and  Vignolles.  Mr.  Prince,  if  he 
did  not  look  much  like  a  lawyer,  looked  very 
much  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
though  he  had  not  much  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  looked  every  inch  a  lawyer  ; 
but  nobody  who  did  not  know  him  could 
possibly  have  mistaken  Mr.  Mordaunt  for 
either  one  or  the  other.  He  was  a  short 
man  with  a  protuberant  stomach,  a  large 
fleshy  nose  and  lip,  and  very  dark  hair  and 
moustache,  the  latter  of  which  was  carefully 
waxed  at  the  ends.  There  was  not  much 
fault  to  find  with  his  dress,  except  that  his 
boots  were  too  much  varnished,  and  his 
button-hole,  which  he  wore  all  the  year  round, 
did  not  fit  him.     But  he  wore  an  aggressive 
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diamond  ring  on  his  right  hand,  and  his 
scarf-pin  was  much  too  valuable  to  have 
been  honestly  come  by  —  altogether  you 
would  have  judged  him  to  be  exactly  what 
he  was — a  low-class  Jew,  rdtissi. 

At  the  moment  when  we  make  his  ac- 
quaintance he  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
fire,  smoking  through  a  long  meerschaum 
tube  a  cigar  which  from  its  aroma  should 
have  been  an  excellent  one.  He  had  the 
tails  of  his  long  frock-coat  gracefully  dis- 
posed over  his  arms,  and  looked  the  per- 
sonification of  coarse  enjoyment  and  vulgar 
good  nature.  In  a  very  comfortable  armchair 
opposite  to  him  sat  Fulke  Fulgent,  looking 
neither  so  happy  nor  so  good-natured  as  his 
host.  He,  too,  was  smoking  a  cigar,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  such  a  good  one  as 
Mr.  Mordaunt's ;  at  least,  it  did  not  seem  to 
give  its  smoker  nearly  so  much  pleasure. 

"Well,  I  did  think  you'd  do  it  for  me," 
said  Fulke,  sulkily.  "  After  all  I've  paid 
you — and  such  a  little  one  too — only  a 
century." 

Mr.   Mordaunt  shook  his  head  and  blew 
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away  a    spiral   of   smoke  from   between  his 
fat  lips. 

"  Can't  help  it,  dear  boy,"  he  said,  without 
any  pretence  of  regret ;  "  money's  so  awfully 
tight  just  now,  and  we  must  look  after 
ourselves  a  bit.  /  don't  know  what  things 
are  coming  to,  I'm  sure.  What  do  you  think 
I  proved  for  under  Luxborough's  bankruptcy 
only  last  week  ?  " 

"  Five  times  as  much  as  he  owed  you,  I've 
no  doubt,"  growled  Fulke. 

"  Sixteen  thousand  five  'undred,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  impressively,  "and  he  never  came 
to  us  till  last  year." 

"  And  you've  no  security  ?  Tell  that  to 
the  marines." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say — we've  got  some 
policies,  of  course,  and  we've  got  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  them  up,  too." 

"  You  won't  have  to  keep  them  up  long," 
said  Fulke.  "  If  Luxborou<Wi  doesn't  take 
such   a  pull  at   himself  as   will    pretty  near 

pull    his head    off,    he   won't    last    two 

years  longer." 

"  Well,  of  course  we  must   hope  for  the 
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best,"  said  Mordaunt,  piously.  "I'd  a  fine 
job  to  get  'em  to  take  him  at  the  office. 
I'd  to  pay  Kerr  a  double  commission,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  managed  at  all," 
Fulke  said  enviously.  "  Everybody  knows 
he's  had  D.T.  twice — once  before  and  once 
since  he  came  into  the  peerage." 

"  Kerr  took  him  down  to  the  seaside," 
said  Mordaunt,  smiling  mysteriously,  "  and 
his  brother  too,  young  Lacy,  who's  only  had 
'em  once.  /  don't  know  how  they  managed 
it.  It  wasn't  my  business  to  ask.  All  I 
know  is  they  did  it  some'ow  between  'em." 

"  And  it  was  you  who  made  him  bankrupt, 
wasn  t  it  r 

"  It  was  my  client,"  said  Mordaunt,  coolly. 
"  And  quite  time  he  did." 

"  Hang  Luxborough  ! '  said  Fulke,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  want  to  know  why  you  won't  do 
this  little  bit  for  me." 

"  What  a  chap  you  are  for  money,"  said 
Mordaunt.  "  There's  that  bill  of  yours  for 
four  'undred  falling  due  next  month.  I 
suppose  you'll  be  wanting  to  renew  that  ?  " 
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He  looked  keenly  at  Fulke,  but  that  gen- 
tleman never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

"Oh  no,  I  shan't,"  he  said.  "  I've  made 
that  quite  right — it'll  be  taken  up  most  likely 
before  it's  due." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Mordaunt. 
"  Mr.  ViVnolles'  name's  crood  enough  for  me." 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  you  do  this  for  me  ? 
He's  going  to  marry  my  sister,  and  it  isn't 
likely  he'd  let  me  be  made  bankrupt  for  a 
miserable  hundred." 

"  No  ?  Then  why  don't  you  get  him  to 
join  you  in  it  ?  If  you  do  that  I'll  get  you 
the  money  at  once." 

"  D — n  it  all ! "  cried  Fulke,  losing  his 
temper.  "  I  can't  be  always  bothering  him 
about  money.  Have  a  little  consideration 
for  a  fellow." 

u  Can't  do  it  on  any  other  terms,"  Mor- 
dannt  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  Why  don't 
you  try  ?     He  can  but  say  'No.' 

"Oh,  can't  he?"  sneered  Fulke.  "He 
can  say  a  good  deal  more  than  that."  He 
sat  frowning  and  biting  at  the  end  of  his 
cigar   for    a   few   minutes,  and   at  last    said, 
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without  looking  at  Mordaunt,  "  Well,  I 
might  try,  as  you  say.  Have  you  got  a  bill- 
stamp  ?  " 

Mordaunt  went  to  an  escritoire  and  took 
out  a  form  of  bill  of  exchange  and  began  to 
fill  it  up,  while  Fulke  watched  him  with  his 
lips  twitching  a  little. 

"  There  ! "  said  the  other,  when  he  had 
finished.  "  I  suppose  you  want  the  century 
clear,  so  I've  made  it  a  'undred  and  fifty  at 
three  months.     There  it  is." 

"  Why,  that's  two  hundred  per  cent.,"  said 
Fulke,  ruefully.  "  You've  never  charged  me 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  before." 

"  Is  it  ?  Ah,  what  a  head  you've  got  for 
figures !  I  dare  say  it  is  something  like  that 
— but  it  won't  be  you  who'll  pay  it,  you 
know." 

Fulke  did  know  it  perfectly  well,  but  he 
did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it  all  the 
same.  He  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket  and 
rose  to  go.  "  I  suppose  you  can  let  me  have 
the  money  directly  I  bring  this  back  ?'  he 
said  doubtfully.  "  None  of  your  tricks,  you 
know." 
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"  The  very  minute,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Mordaunt,  cheerfully.  "  Give  you  a  cheque 
at  once." 

"That's  all  right  then,"  said  Fulke.     "  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do.      Haven't  you  got  a  pint 
bottle  of  the  Boy  knocking  about  anywhere  ? ' 
he    added,    for    he    wanted    a    pick-me-up 
badly. 

"  Afraid  I'm  out  of  champagne  to-day," 
Mordaunt  said.  "  I  shall  have  some  more 
in  by  the  time  you  bring  that  back." 

He  spoke  with  scarcely  concealed  insolence, 
and  Fulke  understood  that  for  the  present  it 
was  not  considered  worth  while  to  be  civil 
to  him  even  to  the  extent  of  four  and  six- 
pence. However,  he  could  not  afford  to 
resent  Mordaunt's  manner,  so  he  took  up  his 
hat,  and  the  two  rascals  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

The  moment  Fulke  had  left  the  room, 
another  financier,  much  younger  than  Mor- 
daunt but  bearing  a  great  likeness  to  him, 
came  through  another  door. 

"  Taken  it  with  him  ?  '  he  asked  with  a 
smile,  and   Mordaunt  pcre  nodded  and  took 
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another  cigar.      "  I  suppose  it's   all  right  ?  " 
said  the  new-comer,  reflectively. 

"  Well,  you  made  the  inquiries ;  you  ought 
to  know." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  was  only  thinking 
whether  perhaps  he  might  serve  us  the  same 
as  St.  John  Charters  did." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

The  younger  man  put  himself  into  an 
attitude  as  of  one  holding  a  pistol  to  his  head  ; 
then  he  made  a  click  with  his  tongue  and  let 
his  head  fall  on  his  shoulder — a  pleasing 
little  pantomime. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  smiled  at  his  son's  humour, 
and  then  shrugged  his  shoulders  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Not  a  chance  of  it,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "  He  ain't  that  sort — not  while  he's 
got  an  aunt  and  a  sister  to  go  to." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


YLVIA  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of 
her  fiancd  during  the  fortnight  which 
immediately  followed  her  engagement,  but 
Fulke  did.  There  was  hardly  a  day  on 
which  he  was  not  at  Viornolles'  house  durinor 
some  hours,  and  he  made  himself  so  amiable 
and  amusing  that  Vignolles  had  serious 
thoughts  of  asking  him  to  give  up  his 
chambers  and  come  and  live  with  him 
altogether,  as  soon  as  he  was  married.  But 
though  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  would  be 
a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  Sylvia,  he 
was  not  sure  how  far  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  make  such  a  proposal  without  first 
consulting  her.      And   indeed    it  would   not 
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have  been  a  good  time  for  him  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  for  Sylvia  had  never  been  less 
in  love  with  her  brother  in  her  life  than  she 
was  during  the  days  which  preceded  her 
marriage.  Although  she  did  her  best  to 
keep  a  smiling  face,  she  was  very  unhappy  ; 
for  the  repulsion  with  which  Vignolles  in- 
spired her  increased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  the  more  she  tried  to  drive  Lance  from 
her  mind  the  less  was  she  able  to  do  so. 
Her  only  cause  of  satisfaction  in  the  whole 
business  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  public 
ceremony.  She  could  not  have  endured 
that.  It  was  bad  enough  to  think  over  what 
was  going  to  take  place  whenever  she  was 
alone ;  but  to  have  had  it  talked  about 
among  her  aunt's  friends,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  answer  questions,  to  receive  con- 
gratulations, to  talk  over  her  plans,  to  affect 
an  interest  in  her  own  future,  to  play  the 
bride  as  in  mere  justice  to  Vignolles  she 
would  have  been  expected  to  play  that  diffi- 
cult part,  would  have  been  enough  to  drive 
her  to  some  piece  of  desperate  folly  which 
could   never  have  been    remedied.     But  as 
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it  was  she  had  her  thoughts  pretty  much 
to  herself ;  for  she  had  forbidden  Vignolles 
to  call  at  her  aunt's  house.  She  could  not 
well  forbid  him  to  write  to  her ;  but  she  had 
stipulated  that  he  should  send  his  letters 
under  cover  to  Fulke,  in  order  that  the 
constant  appearance  of  a  strange  handwriting 
in  Miss  Fulgent' s  letter-box  might  not  give 
rise  to  any  remark.  But  the  old  lady  took 
very  little  notice  of  her  niece's  correspond- 
ence, or  of  anything  else  that  concerned  her, 
for  she  was  just  then  in  the  thick  of  a 
spiritual  flirtation  with  a  very  young  and 
very  enthusiastic  curate  who  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  weary  of  the  adoration  of 
ladies  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
mother, and  she  had  but  little  consideration 
to  spare  for  so  unsympathetic  and  worldly 
minded  a  person  as  Sylvia  appeared  to  her 
to  be.  Yet  lone  afterwards  she  remembered 
that  Sylvia  about  that  time  had  treated  her 
with  unusual  affection  and  gentleness,  and 
she  sometimes  wondered  whether  a  little  of 
that  charity  which  begins  at  home  might 
not    have    enticed   the  girl   into   confidences 
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which  would  have  saved  her  from  a  great 
many  troubles  in  the  future. 

And  now  the  fatal  day  drew  nearer  and 
was  close  at  hand ;  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  marriage  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
Fulke,  been  made.  Without  him,  indeed,  it 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  ;  for  Vignolles, 
a  very  helpless  man  at  all  times,  seemed,  now 
that  the  first  of  the  excitement  was  over,  to 
grow  more  languid  and  stupid  every  day  ; 
while  Sylvia  certainly  did  nothing  to  further 
the  event,  which  she  even  yet  hoped  might 
not  take  place  after  all.  It  was  settled  that 
she  should  tell  her  aunt  that  she  was  going 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  the  seaside  with 
some  friends,  that  she  should  bring  her 
travelling  trunks  and  dressing-bag  to  Fulke's 
chambers,  and  that  Vignolles  was  to  meet 
her,  also  prepared  for  a  journey.  From 
thence  the  party  were  to  go  to  the  church 
they  had  fixed  on,  and  after  the  ceremony 
was  over  they  were  to  dine  at  the  Caf£ 
Royal  ;  then  the  two  of  them  who  would 
by  that  time  have  been  made  one  were  to 
go  down  to  Dover  by  the  night  mail,  en  route 

vol.  ii.  32 
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for  Paris.    So  far  Sylvia's  imagination  carried 
her ;    but  beyond  that   she    hoped    nothing, 
feared  nothing,  and  expected  nothing.     Be- 
yond that  everything  was  blank,  except  the 
one  fact  that  she  must  come  back  to  town 
within  ten  days  so   as  to  get  the  money  to 
meet  Fulke's  bill  the  week  before  it  fell  clue. 
It  was   Fulke  who  accompanied  Vignolles 
to    the  office  of  the   Surrogate    to    get   the 
marriage   licence,    who   went   to   the   church 
and  fixed  the  time  for  the  ceremony,  which 
Sylvia  had  insisted  should  take  place  as  late 
in  the  afternoon  as  possible,  who  wrote  for 
rooms   to  the  Lord   Warden  at   Dover.      It 
was    he    who    ordered    the    wedding-dinner, 
and  selected  the   private   room   in   which   it 
was    to    take    place.      He    took   great   pains 
about  this   last    task,   for  he  attached  great 
importance   to   it.      He  had   actually   so   far 
entered  into  Sylvia's  feelings  that  he  could 
fancy  that   the   first    few    hours    of   wedded 
life  would  be  a  terrible  trial  to  her  nerves  ; 
and  as   he   knew  that   in    his   own   case   the 
effect  of  a  really  good  dinner  was   to  make 
him"  take  a  tolerant  and   rose-coloured  view 
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of  life,  which  had  seemed  impossible  to  him 
when  fasting,  he  hoped  that  in  hers  a  like 
cause  might  produce  similar  effects.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  for  once 
in  his  life  he  was  capable  of  an  action  of 
so  little  selfishness  as  ordering  a  dinner  with 
reference  to  the  tastes  of  somebody  besides 
himself. 

It  was  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  wedding  that  he  performed  this  not 
wholly  unpleasing  duty,  and,  after  he  had 
done  so,  he  walked  down  Piccadilly  towards 
Thurloe  Square,  to  see  whether  Vignolles 
had  put  everything  which  had  been  left  to 
him  in  proper  train.  It  was  a  delicious 
winter  afternoon,  and  that  delightful  thorough- 
fare was  full  of  well-dressed,  contented-looking 
people,  of  whom  Fulke  himself  was  neither 
the  worst  dressed  nor  the  least  contented. 
It  was  not  remarkable  that  he  should  be 
well  dressed,  for  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who,  however  desperate  their  circumstances 
may  be,  always  seem  to  have  credit  at  their 
tailors ;  but  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  which 
could  be  called  contented  was  something  of 
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which  he  had  had  but  little  experience  lately. 
But  the  fear  which  had  haunted  him  for  the 
last  five  months  had  left  him  at  last.  He  felt 
as  sure  that  Sylvia  would  find  the  money  to 
meet  the  four  hundred  pound  bill  as  if  he 
had  already  the  notes  in  his  pocket ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  troubled  him  at  all  was  the 
question  how  soon  after  the  marriage  he 
could  venture  to  take  Vignolles  into  his 
confidence  about  those  difficulties  out  of 
which  it  would  be  his  and  Sylvia's  pleasing 
duty  to  help  their  affectionate  brother,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  happiness  of  both 
of  them.  He  was  so  pleased  with  himself 
for  the  skill  he  had  displayed  that  his  good 
humour  shone  in  his  face  and  made  him  look 
so  happy  and  buoyant  that,  as  he  walked 
down  St.  George's  Place,  past  Albert  Gate, 
and  through  the  Brompton  Road,  persons  of 
both  sexes  turned  round  to  look  at  him  with 
a  feeling  of  envy,  and  wondered  what  he 
could  have  been  doing  that  had  put  him  on 
such  manifestly  good  terms  with  himself.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
hardly  ten  minutes  when   he  found    himself 
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opposite  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
and,  crossing  the  road,  he  entered  Thurloe 
Square,  and  sprang  up  the  steps  of  No.  90. 

"  Is  your  master  in,  Jameson  ?  " 

The  servant  looked  puzzled.  "Well,  sir, 
he  is  in ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  he's  '  at 
home.'  If  you'll  just  step  in,  sir,  I'll  see. 
Master  said  he  felt  very  tired  and  didn't 
want  to  be  disturbed  ;  but  that  was  two  hours 
ago." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  study  opened, 
and  Vignolles  looked  out  of  the  room.  His 
eyes  were  very  dull  and  heavy,  and  he  seemed 
only  half  awake.  "  I  thought  I  heard  your 
voice,"  he  said  sleepily.  "  Come  in,  old 
chappie,  and  have  some  tea.  What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself — eh  ? ' 

"  I've  been  working  myself  to  death  in 
your  service,"  said  Fulke  ;  "  and  now  I  think 
I've  done  everything,  and  my  mind's  at  rest." 

"What  an  energetic  chap  you  are ! '  said 
Vignolles,  trying  to  smother  a  yawn.  "  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me;  I 
feel  as  limp  and  as  lazy  as  if  I  were  only 
half   alive."     He   leaned    back   in  the  chair 
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into    which    he    had    fallen,    and    closed    his 
eyes. 

Fulke  looked  at  him  with  some  little 
anxiety.  "You're  a  little  bit  tired  with  all 
the  excitement  and  worry,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.     "  You  don't  feel  ill,  do  you  ? " 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  haven't  felt 
really  well,  you  know,  for  some  time — not 
like  you  do,  I  expect,  you  healthy  young 
bounder." 

11  You'd  better  go  to  bed  early  and  take 
a  good  long  night's  rest,"  Fulke  remarked. 
"  You've  got  a  long  day  before  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  by  Jove ;  you're  right,"  said  Vig- 
nolles,  rousing  himself  with  an  effort. 
"  Never  do  for  a  man  to  be  looking  seedy 
on  his  wedding-day— what  ?  I  thought  of 
getting  you  to  come  out  and  dine  with  me 
somewhere,  but  I  think  I'd  better  not.  I 
don't  want  any  dinner.  I  shall  have  a 
mouthful  of  something  and  go  to  bed  early. 
I've  been  doin'  a  little  too  much  lately,  and 
I  shall  be  all  the  better  for  a  fortnight's 
change.      I   can't  tell  you   how  kind   it  is  of 
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Sylvia  to  dispense  with  all  the  usual  foolery. 
It's  a  great  sacrifice  for  a  girl  to  make,  and 
I  shall  have  to  think  how  I  can  make  up  to 
her  for  givin'  it  up." 

Fulke  dreaded  the  mention  of  Sylvia's 
name,  for  he  knew  that  his  bride  was  a 
subject  on  which  Vignolles  was  capable  of 
great  things,  and  he  tried  his  best  to  change 
the  course  of  the  conversation.  But  Vignolles 
had  woke  up  thoroughly  by  this  time,  and 
would  not  be  denied  ;  so  he  had  to  sit  and 
listen  for  half  an  hour,  with  as  much  interest 
as  he  could  assume,  to  the  praises  of  a  girl 
who  he  admitted  to  himself  was  an  excellent 
sister,  but  nothing  out  of  the  common  when 
looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  other  than 
a  brother's. 

At  last  Vignolles  seemed  to  have  said  all 
that  he  had  to  say  for  the  moment,  and 
Fulke  rose  to  go. 

"  Now,  have  you  made  all  your  arrange- 
ments ?  "  he  asked.  "  Is  there  anything  else 
that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  No-0-0,"  said  Vignolles,  considering,  "  I 
don't  think  so.     I've  told  Jameson  to  put  my 
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things  together,  and  I've  told  him  what  to 
put  in.  I've  told  him  I'm  goin'  to  Paris  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  that  I  shall  be  at  Dover 
to-morrow  nieht.  He  knows  there's  some- 
thing  up,  that  fellow  — I  know  he  does;  but 
whether  he  guesses  what  it  is  or  not,  I  can't 
say. 

14  Have  you  got  plenty  of  money  ?"  asked 
Fulke,  to  whom  that  was  a  consideration  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  speculations 
of  the  servants. 

"  Oh  yes — heaps.  Wouldn't  do  to  run 
short  of  money  on  a  weddin'  trip,  would  it 
— what  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  that's  all,"  said  Fulke. 
"  I'm  coming  to  call  for  you  about  one 
to-morrow,  remember.  Good  night,  old  fellow- 
Schlafen  sie  wo  hi." 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Vignolles, 
pressing  the  hand  that  Fulke  held  out  to  him. 
"Good  night,  and — and — many  thanks  for 
taking  all  the  trouble  off  my  shoulders. 
Don't  be  late  to-morrow — whatever  you 
do." 

It    was  perfectly   dark    when    Fulke  came 
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out  of  the  house  and  started  to  walk  back  to 
Piccadilly  ;  but  the  Brompton  Road  is  a  very 
well-lighted  thoroughfare,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  have  been  the  mere  fact  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  daylight  that  weighed  on 
his  spirits  and  made  him  feel  so  much  less 
jubilant  and  light  hearted  than  he  had  been 
when  he  passed  over  the  same  road  an  hour 
before. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  me  ? ' 
he  said  to  himself,  when  he  had  passed 
by  Tattersall's  and  was  crossing  the  end  of 
Sloane  Street.  "When  I  came  down  here  just 
now  I  was  as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  now  I  feel 
exactly  as  if  something  were  going  to  happen. 
I  hope  to  goodness  Sylvia  isn't  going  to 
change  her  mind  now  at  the  last  moment. 
I've  the  greatest  of  all  minds  to  go  down  to 
Spring  Hill  and  astonish  Aunt  Marian  with 
a  visit. 

He  paused  irresolutely,  trying  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  change  that  had  come  over 
him,  but  he  could  not  account  for  it.  At  last 
he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  with 
an  impatient  shrug  of  his  shoulders.    "  Every- 
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thing's   gone    on  wheels    so  far,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  why  shouldn't  it  do  so  to  the  end  ? ' 
And    he    walked    quickly    back    to  his  club, 
where  the  conversation    of  his  friends  soon 
restored  him  to  his  former  good  spirits. 

As  for  Sylvia,  the  last  evening  of  her 
spinsterhood  passed  as  though  she  were  in  a 
dream.  Nothing  seemed  quite  real.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  were  two  people  at  once,  and 
as  if  one  Sylvia  were  watching  the  other 
trying  to  sit  quietly  on  one  side  of  the  hearth 
in  the  drawing-room,  while  her  aunt  sat  on 
the  other  and  talked  as  if  she  would  never 
cease  talking — pouring  out  an  unending 
stream  of  the  smallest  gossip  about  the 
mildest  and  most  uninteresting  people. 
"And  I  said — and  she  said — and  then  he 
came  in  and  we  both  said  at  once — and  then 
he  said — and  I  told  him  what  we'd  been 
saying — and  what  do  you  suppose  he  said 
then?'  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  the 
unhappy  listener  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven 
in  a  mute  appeal  for  patience  to  be  granted 
to  her — which  appeal  was  not  answered,  in 
any  remarkable  degree. 
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At  last  she  felt  that  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer  and  must  take  to  flight.  She  rose 
determinedly,  and,  on  the  plea  of  a  long  jour- 
ney the  next  day,  escaped  to  her  own  room, 
leaving  the  old  lady  to  talk,  if  talk  she  must, 
to  the  cat,  who  was  an  extremely  good 
listener,  and  probably  had  no  very  pressing 
business  of  her  own  to  take  off  her  attention 
from  her  mistress's  conversation.  When  she 
got  to  her  bedroom  the  funny  detached  feeling 
came  back  more  strongly  than  before,  and  she 
could  have  laughed  at  the  sight  of  that  other 
girl  walking  about  her  room,  pulling  her  frocks 
about,  and  arranging  all  her  pretty  articles  of 
the  toilette  ready  for  packing  up  in  the  dress- 
ine-bae  on  the  next  morning. 

She  spent  about  two  hours  in  watching 
this  performance,  and  then,  when  all  the 
preparations  were  made,  sat  down  to  write 
to  Lance.  And  thenceforth  there  was  no 
doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  her  own  identity. 
It  was  the  Sylvia  she  had  known  all  her  life, 
who  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper,  some 
covered  with  writing  and  some  showing  only 
a  few  lines,  ending  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
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tence.  It  was  from  her  eyes  that  the  tears 
came  which  fell  on  the  words  she  had  written, 
and,  mingling  with  the  ink,  blotted  them  into 
unsightly  splashes.  And  they  were  un- 
doubtedly her  feet  that  grew  so  cold  when, 
in  the  absorption  of  her  task,  she  let  the 
fire  go  out,  although  she  knew  that  it  was 
the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility  to  get  it 
lighted  again  before  the  morrow  morning. 
But  at  last,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  the 
draught  under  the  door,  she  succeeded  in 
composing  a  letter,  between  the  lines  of 
which  she  hoped  that  Lance  would  be  able 
to  read  something  of  the  feelings  which  had 
impelled  her  to  write  it.  In  it  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  led  him  to  think  that  an 
engagement  between  them  was  in  any  way 
possible,  and  she  displayed  herself  as  a  heart- 
less young  woman  who  had  not  been  able 
to  resist  a  flirtation  in  which  she  had  no  right 
to  indulge.  She  let  fall  no  hint  that  her 
marriage,  which  was  to  put  ail  end  to  it,  was 
in  any  way  distasteful  to  her,  and  she  held 
out  no  prospect  of  its  being  renewed.  She 
begged  him  always  to  think  of  her  kindly,  if 
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he  could  do  so,  and  concluded  with  some- 
thing like  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  very 
happy  with  somebody  who  would  make  him 
a  much  better  wife  than  ever  she  could  have 
made.  She  put  the  letter  into  an  envelope, 
which  she  sealed  up  very  carefully,  and  she 
determined  that,  as  the  first  act  of  her  married 
life,  she  would  put  it  into  the  post  with  her 
own  hand,  before  she  left  London — a  wife. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


HE  morning  broke,  as  best  it  might, 
through  a  thick  London  fog,  and 
when  Sylvia  came  down  to  breakfast  Miss 
Fulgent  congratulated  her  on  her  crood  for- 
tune  in  having  received  an  invitation  to  leave 
London  just  as  the  great  city  was  looking 
at  its  very  worst,  and  made  believe  that  she 
wished  she  were  going  away  too.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  her  from 
going,  if  she  really  had  a  mind  to  go,  as 
Sylvia  very  well  knew,  but  she  thought  it 
polite  to  condole  with  her  for  her  enforced 
stay  in  the  fog. 

When  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  leave, 
she  kissed  her  aunt  in  a  very  tender  and 
affectionate    manner,   and   with    her   parting 
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injunction  to  be  sure  and  write  to  her  soon 
ringing  in  her  ears,  she  started  on  the  lonof 
drive  into  London;  for  Miss  Fulgent  had 
insisted  that  she  should  have  the  brougham 
to  take  her  to  Charing  Cross.  This  was 
a  very  special  mark  of  favour,  for  the 
brougham  was  almost  the  only  thing  the 
old  lady  was  selfish  about,  and  it  was  a 
most  unusual  thing  for  her  to  allow  her  fat 
old  horses  to  do  such  a  day's  work  as  the 
journey  thither  involved.  What  between  the 
fog  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  lazy  old 
coachman  to  hurry  his  cattle,  the  drive  took 
nearly  two  hours,  but  the  end  of  it  arrived 
all  too  soon  for  Sylvia.  Every  lamp-post 
that  they  passed  seemed  a  step  on  a  long 
staircase,  down  which  she  was  hurrying  into 
the  impenetrable  darkness  which  covered  the 
foot  and  hid  from  her  eyes  all  that  awaited 
her  when  she  arrived  at  the  bottom.  She 
had  no  intention  of  going  back,  but  she 
would  have  welcomed  an  earthquake  that 
prevented  her  from  going  on.  When  she 
arrived  at  Charing  Cross,  she  sent  the  car- 
riage   back    and    put    her    luggage    in    the 
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cloak-room,  and  then  stood  in  the  door  ot 
the  ladies'  room,  listening  to  the  hundred 
voices  of  the  station  with  deaf  ears,  and 
watching  the  crowd  and  bustle  on  the  plat- 
form with  eyes  that  saw  nothing.  As  long 
as  she  stayed  there  she  felt  that  she  still  had 
it  in  her  power  to  draw  back,  but  once  at 
Fulke's  chambers,  and  the  thing  that  she 
dreaded  would  be  as  good  as  done.  She 
clung  desperately  to  the  station,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  a  small  clock  which  she 
could  see  through  the  window  of  the  tele- 
graph office,  the  hands  of  which  swept  round 
with  unheard-of  speed.  They  swept  on  and 
nothing  happened,  and  it  was  ten  minutes  to 
one  almost  before  she  had  realized  that  it 
was  past  the  half-hour. 

At  one  o'clock  she  was  to  meet  Fulke. 
She  took  the  letter  to  Lance  from  her  pocket, 
and,  having  read  the  address  once  more, 
raised  her  muff  to  her  face,  and  behind  this 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  name,  glancing  guiltily 
round  to  see  whether  anybody  had  noticed 
her.  Then  she  put  it  back  again  and  went 
through  the  booking-office   into   the   station 
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yard.  A  hansom  clashed  forward,  and,  in 
two  minutes,  she  was  well  on  her  way  to 
Welmore  Street — so  lost  to  external  affairs 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  cab,  and  did  not  know  that  she  was 
sitting  in  full  view  of  everybody  she  met, 
nursing  her  dressing-bag  as  if  it  had  been 
a  baby  that  was  all  corners.  When  she 
reached  Fulke's  chambers,  the  door  was 
opened  by  Fulke  himself  before  she  could 
touch  the  electric  button  on  the  doorpost. 
Evidently  he  had  been  watching  for  her  from 
the  window. 

"  Come  in  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  hurried 
voice  ;  "  I  thought  you  were  never  coming." 

"  Is    Edmund "    she    began;    but  the 

sight  of  strange  portmanteaux  and  an  un- 
familiar bundle  of  rugs  piled  in  the  narrow 
passage  rendered  the  question  unnecessary. 
She  went  towards  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  but  Fulke  stopped  her. 

"  Don't    go    in    there    yet,"    he  said    in   a 

loud    whisper.      "  Go    in   my  bedroom  for  a 

minute.      I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

At    any  other    time    Sylvia    would    have 
vol.  n.  33 
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thought  this  an  odd  request,  but  now  she  was 
past  being  surprised  at  anything.  She  went 
into  the  bedroom  and  stood  by  the  window, 
looking  idly  out  into  the  street.  Her  cab 
was  still  standing  at  the  door  of  the  building, 
and  she  noticed,  wondering  a  little  why  she 
had  not  noticed  it  before,  that  the  horse  was 
a  skewbald. 

"  I  must  have  been  asleep,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Which  way  did  we  drive  from 
the  station  ?  Very  curious  that  I  don't  seem 
to  remember  anything  since  I  sent  Hawkins 
home." 

The  door  opened  and  Fulke  came  in,  and 
closed  it  carefully  behind  him.  Then  she 
saw  that  he  was  as  pale  as  death  and  seemed 
to  be  trembling. 

"  Why,  are  you  nervous  too,  Fulke  ?  "  she 
said,  laughing  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
strange  even  to  herself.  "  What  have  you 
got  to  be  nervous  about  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  to  do, ' 
said  Fulke,  staring  at  her  with  a  frightened 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper. 
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"  Hasn't  he  come  yet,  then  ?  What  time 
was  he  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he's  in  the  next  room." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  frightened  ? ' 

"  He's  dying,"  said  Fulke,  turning  paler 
every  minute  and  trembling  visibly  in  all  his 
limbs ;  "  I  told  you  so  a  month  ago." 

"Dying?" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  I  believe  he  is. 
I  never  saw  a  fellow  look  as  he  does — and 
he's  getting  so  cold,  poor  beggar !  Oh, 
Sylvia,  I  wish  to  God  we  hadn't  gone  in  for 
this  ! " 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  Sylvia,  impetuously — 
in  full  possession  of  her  senses  now  ;  and  she 
made  one  spring  from  the  window  to  the 
door,  and  out  into  the  passage.  The  door 
of  the  sitting-room  was  partly  open,  and  she 
passed  noiselessly  in.  She  heard  an  odd 
snoring  noise,  and,  looking  hastily  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  she  saw 
Edmund  Vignolles,  fully  dressed  and  wear- 
ing his  overcoat,  lying  back  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, apparently  fast  asleep.  His  face  was 
drawn  and  contracted  as  if  he  were  in  pain, 
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in  spite  of  his  unconsciousness,  and  he 
breathed  with  difficulty.  His  hands  hung 
down  by  the  arms  of  the  chair  ;  he  had  a 
glove  on  one  of  them,  but  the  other  was  bare. 
Sylvia  went  quickly  to  him  and  took  his  hand 
in  her  own.  It  was  perfectly  cold — so  much 
so  that  the  cold  seemed  to  shoot  through  her 
own  warm  young  blood  right  up  her  arms  to 
the  elbows.  She  dropped  the  hand  and 
turned  to  Fulke,  who,  reassured  by  her 
presence,  was  standing  close  beside  her  and 
was  fast  recovering  his  coolness. 

"  How  came  he  like  this  ?  "  she  demanded, 
as  a  sudden  vague  suspicion  shot  through 
her.  "  Have  you  been  doing  anything  to 
him?" 

"  What    should    I  have    done    to    him  ?  ' 
asked    Fulke,  contemptuously.      "  What's   to 
be  done  now  ?  that's  the  question." 

"  He  seems  to  be  asleep,"  said  Sylvia,  and 
she  knelt  down  by  the  unconscious  man  and 
took  his  hand  again. 

"  Edmund — Edmund!"  she  cried.  "  Wake 
up  !  It's  I — Sylvia.  Aren't  you  well  ?"  and 
she  shook  his  arm,  first  gently,  then  harder. 
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The  heavy  breathing"  stopped  for  a  moment; 
the  eyes  opened  and  looked  vaguely  round. 
As  they  met  those  of  Sylvia,  bending  forward 
with  something  more  than  anxiety,  a  look  of 
bewilderment  came  into  them — then  one  of 
recognition. 

Vignolles  raised  his  head  a  few  inches 
from  the  back  of  the  chair  and  smiled  feebly, 
but  his  head  sank  back  again. 

"  Dear  Sylvia ! '  he  murmured,  and  he 
lifted  his  hand  and  patted  hers  once  or  twice 
as  it  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  Tell  me,  what's  the  matter  ? "  asked 
Sylvia  in  a  caressing  voice,  as  if  talking 
to  a  sick  child.  Strangely  enough,  all 
her  repulsion  from  him  was  gone  for  the 
moment. 

11  So — awfully — sleepy,"  whispered  Vig- 
nolles. "  Just — close — eyes — ten  minutes — 
mind."  His  eyes  closed  immediately,  and  he 
began  again  to  breathe  in  that  loud  snoring 
manner  which  somehow  frightened  Sylvia 
even  more  than  his  unconsciousness. 

She  rose  and  stood  looking  at  him,  biting 
her  lip,  all  thought  of  herself  laid  aside. 
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"  Has  he  been  taking  anything — laudanum 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  "  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"  Not  a  thing,"  said  Fulke.  u  I've  been 
with  him  since  eleven  o'clock,  and  I'll  answer 
for  it  he's  not  had  so  much  as  a  spoonful.  I 
thought  he  seemed  rather  queer  and  stupid 
before  we  left  Thurloe  Square.  I  made  him 
give  me  some  brandy  and  soda,  but  he 
wouldn't  touch  it  himself." 

"  Did  he  seem  ill  then  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  seemed  languid  and  sleepy,  but 
that  was  all.  He  told  his  servant  that 
he'd  write  to  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and,  if  any 
letters  came  to-day,  they  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Warden.  He  didn't  seem  to  be  in 
any  pain  either." 

<(  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  any  pain  now, 
poor  fellow  !  "  said  Sylvia,  looking  at  Vig- 
nolles  with  compassion.  "  But  I'm  afraid  he's 
going  to  be  very  ill." 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each 
other,  and  the  eyes  of  the  sister  fell.  Fulke 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked  to  the 
window. 
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"  Time's  getting  on,"  he  said  meaningly. 
"  It  was  fixed  for  half-past  three." 

Since  she  had  entered  the  room  Sylvia 
had  not  once  thought  of  the  purpose  of  her 
being  there  that  day,  but  now  it  came  back 
to  her  mind.  She  went  over  to  him,  and, 
with  a  glance  at  Vignolles  that  was  full  of 
awe,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Fulke,  this  is  God's  doing.  He  won't 
have  me  marry  Edmund." 

Fulke  laughed  contemptuously.  "  God's 
doing?  It's  the  devil's  doing.  I  knew  last 
night  that  something  was  going  to  happen 
— that  the  devil  would  try  to  prevent  it. 
But  he  shan't,"  he  went  on,  speaking 
through  his  teeth  and  glaring  at  Sylvia. 
"It  shall  go  through  now,  if  I  have  to 
carry  you  both  to  church.  Why,  good 
God  !  suppose  he  should  be  going  to  die. 
Even  if  he's  only  in  for  a  long  illness, 
it'll  be  all  up  with  me.  By  the  time  he's 
about  again  I  shall  be  in  Newgate.  I 
haven't  enough  money  to  get  away  with — 
not  to  any  safe  place — if  there  is  such  a 
thing.      Here,  hang  it  all  !  wake  up,  man!" 
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he  cried  desperately.  "  Do  you  know  what 
the  time  is  ?  " 

A  louder  and  longer  snore  was  the  only 
answer  he  got,  and  Sylvia  shook  her  head 
hopelessly. 

"  It's  no  use,"  she  said  ;  "  you  must  go  and 
fetch  a  doctor  at  once.  I  believe  he's  hurt 
his  head  somehow.  One  of  the  maids  at 
Aunt  Marian's  fell  downstairs  once,  and  she 
made  just  that  odd  noise  when  she  was 
insensible." 

"  I  daren't  fetch  a  doctor,"  said  Fulke. 
"  Suppose  he  says  he  isn't  fit  to — to — do 
anything  ? " 

"  Is  he  fit  to  do  anything  ?  He  seems 
perfectly  insensible." 

Fulke  made  one  more  effort  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  man,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  opened 
his  eyes  for  one  minute  and  murmured  as 
before,  "  Dear  —  Sylvia,"  but  the  next  he 
was  lying  motionless  save  for  the  heaving  of 
his  chest. 

"  Go — £0  !  "  cried  Sylvia.  "  Something 
dreadful  will  happen  if  you  don't  ;  "  and  she 
pushed  him  out  of  the  room,  grumbling — 
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"  Something  more  dreadful  will  happen 
if  I  do." 

"  Do  you  know  a  doctor  near  at  hand  ?  ' 
she  asked,  when  they  were  in  the  little 
hall. 

"  Yes.  I  know  a  fellow  close  by  whom  I 
went  to  see  the  other  day." 

"  Fetch  him  at  once,  then,"  said  Sylvia, 
impatiently. 

"  If  I  do,  will  you  promise " 

"  Yes,  yes — anything.  My  mind's  made 
up.  Poor  Edmund  !  I  never  liked  him  so 
well  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  Oh,  Fulke — 
do  make  haste." 

Fulke  wasted  no   more   time,   but  darted 

downstairs  like  a  hare,  and  Sylvia  went  back 
to  the  sitting-room. 

Vignolles  had  not  moved,  and  his  breathing 
seemed  a  little  easier — or  was  it  that  she  was 
growing  more  accustomed  to  the  sound  ? 
She  tried  to  make  his  head  rest  more  com- 
fortably, but  he  was  so  completely  helpless 
that  she  was  afraid  of  his  rolling  out  of  the 
chair,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  Then  she 
sat  down  on  a  stool  near  him  and  began  to 
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cry,  not  altogether  for  herself,  not  wholly  for 
him,  not  entirely  for  Fulke,  but  for  all  these 
three  unfortunate  people  together.  Her 
tears  were  not  very  passionate  nor  very 
plentiful,  and  came  rather  from  her  nerves 
than  her  heart.  She  very  soon  dried  them, 
and  began  to  think  vigorously  what  was  to 
be  done  for  Fulke  in  case  the  deliverance  for 
which  she  had  hoped  so  hopelessly  should 
indeed  be  at  hand ;  but  she  thought  to  little 
purpose. 

Suddenly  she  heard  Fulke's  key  in  the 
door,  and,  without  thinking  what  she  was 
doing,  she  darted  into  his  bedroom,  closing 
the  door  after  her.  She  heard  footsteps 
going  into  the  sitting-room,  and  then  there 
was  a  silence  which  seemed  endless.  At 
last  a  strange  voice  began  to  speak,  and 
Fulke's  answered  it.  She  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  words  they  said,  though  she 
strained  her  ear  at  the  keyhole.  At  last 
her  anxiety  became  unbearable,  and  she 
opened  the  door  ever  so  softly.  The  first 
words  she  caught  were  uttered  by  the 
strange  voice. 
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"If  you're  sure  it  was  diabetes,  that  ex- 
plains it ;  and  I'm  afraid  it's  very  serious 
indeed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  his  life's  in  danger  ? ' 
said  Fulke's  voice  in  very  subdued  tones. 

11  That  hardly  expresses  it.  I  should  say 
he's  dying  now,  but  that  this  coma  some- 
times lasts  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  the 
poor  fellow  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  He  won't  suffer  any 
pain — that's  something." 

"And  you  think  I'd  better  get  him 
home  ? " 

''Well,  I  do.  You  can't  do  him  any  harm 
by  it.  You  say  he  lives  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  park — it  might  possibly  rouse 
him  a  little — for  the  time.  I'd  go  with  you 
only  that  I  mustn't  lose  that  three-fifteen 
train.  You  must  lose  no  time  about  it,  and 
you  must  send  for  his  own  medical  man  the 
moment  you  get  him  home.  Has  he  had 
any  great  excitement  lately,  by  the  way  ? ' 

"Yes,"  said  Fulke ;  "a  good  deal.  He 
hasn't  been  married  long." 
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"  Dear,  dear  !  How  sad  !  "  said  the  doctor, 
who  seemed  a  sympathetic  sort  of  man. 
''Well,  you  needn't  tell  his  wife  what  I've 
told  you,  of  course.  Let  his  own  doctor  do 
that,  if  he  thinks  proper.  If  you  can't  rouse 
him  at  all  without  it,  give  him  a  few  drops 
of  this.  It  won't  do  him  any  harm — nor 
any  good  either,  poor  fellow,  except  just 
for  the  moment — lon^  enough  to  make  a 
will  perhaps,  if  it  were  a  very  short  one." 

"  Do  you  think  he's  in  immediate  danger  ? 
I  mean  do  you  think  he'll  die  at  once — 
within  an  hour,  for  instance  ? ' 

"  How  lon^  has  he  been  like  this  ? ' 

"  About  two  hours,"  said  Fulke.  M  It  was 
a  little  after  twelve,  when  I  came  in  and 
found  him  asleep." 

"Ah!  There  are  no  signs  of  immediate 
death.  The  coma  may  last  from  twelve 
hours  to  two  days.  I  think  he  may  be 
alive  at  this  time  to-morrow." 

"It's  awfully  sudden,  isn't  it?'  asked 
Fulke. 

"  These  cases  always  are,"  said  the  doctor, 
rather    cheerfully   than    not.      "  Death   from 
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coma  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  diabetes.  Sorry  I  can  do 
nothing  more  for  you,  Mr.  Fulgent.  Get 
him  home  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  to 
be  back  to-morrow  night,  in  case  I  should 
be  wanted.      Good  day." 

There  was  a  noise  as  of  chairs  being 
pushed  back,  the  door  opened,  and  foot- 
steps sounded  along  the  passage.  Then 
the  front  door  closed,  and,  as  Sylvia  went 
into  the  sitting-room  by  one  door,  Fulke 
entered  by  the  other — his  face  as  pale  as 
death,  and  his  mouth  set  more  firmly  than 
Sylvia  had  ever  seen  it  set  before. 

"  You  heard  what  he  said  ?"  asked  Fulke; 
and  Sylvia  bowed  her  head  gravel)'. 

11  Every  word,"  she  whispered.  "  I  knew 
it  all  along.  I  felt  sure  that  something  would 
happen  at  the  last  moment  to  prevent  me 
from  marrying  him." 

Fulke  looked  at  his  watch,  then  at  Vig- 
nolles,  and  then  at  his  sister.  "  It  isn't 
quite  the  last  moment,"  he  said.  "  It's  not 
half-past  two  yet."  He  took  up  a  little  blue 
bottle  from  the  table,  uncorked  it,  and  held 
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it  to  his  nose — then  put  it  down  hastily, 
shuddering.  "  He  said  I  might  give  him  a 
few  drops  out  of  that  bottle,"  he  said  thought- 
fully— then  he  added  suddenly,  "  Come  in  the 
next  room,  Sylvia ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
and — and — it's  very  absurd,  of  course — I 
can't  do  it  in  the  same  room  with  him!' 

Sylvia  followed  him  into  his  bedroom 
without  a  word,  her  face  no  less  pale  than 
his  own. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  they  remained 
closeted  together,  while  Vignolles  lay 
motionless  on  the  sofa,  on  which  the  doctor 
had  moved  him  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  examination. 

As  the  clock  struck  three,  Fulke  left  the 
chambers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  stopped  outside,  and  he  returned 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  Sylvia  was  await- 
ing him.  He  poured  out  a  few  drops  from 
the  little  blue  bottle  into  a  wine-glass,  and 
with  some  difficulty  managed  to  get  Yi 
nolles  to  swallow  them.  In  a  minute  he 
sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  stared  vaguely  round 
the  room,  then  rose  to  his  feet,  staggering. 
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Fulke  took  him  by  the  arm  and,  with  great 
care  and  gentleness,  led  him  through  the 
passage  and  into  the  street,  where  the  cab 
was  waiting  for  them.  Vignolles  got  in  with 
his  assistance,  and  then  sank  down  in  the 
corner  and  went  off  again  into  sleep.  Fulke 
stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  looking 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street,  till  Sylvia 
came  hastily  out  of  the  building  and  entered 
the  carriage.  Then  he  gave  the  driver  his 
orders,  sprang  in  after  her,  and  shut  the 
door  with  a  bang.  The  horse  started  off 
into  the  fog,  which  was  coming  on  thicker 
than  ever,  and  Sylvia  was  on  her  way  to 
church — to  be  married,  in  spite  of  everything. 
3r  v  ^  ^  5fj 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  it  was  all 
over,  and  the  curate  of  St.  Judas's  was  lock- 
ing up  the  book  which  contained  the  register 
of  the  marriage  of  Edmund  Vignolles  to 
Sylvia  Phillips  Fulgent.  The  sexton,  with 
the  keys  of  the  church  in  his  hand,  was 
standing  by,  waiting  to  lock  up  for  the  night 
and  get  home  to  his  tea.  He  was  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  sovereign,  which   I^ulke 
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had  given  him  for  his  services,  and  he  felt 
impelled  to  talk — even  to  the  curate,  whom 
he  disliked. 

"  Something  rather  queer  about  that  last 
weddin',  sir,"  he  ventured  to  remark.  "  The 
gentlem'n  didn't  'ardly  seem  to  know  what 
he  was  doin',  and  the  young  lady  was  as 
white  as  your  surplice  when  it  comes  'ome 
from  the  wash.  She  was  that  nervous  you 
could  'ardly  'ear  her  say  the  responses, 
and  she  never  looked  at  him  the  'ole  time. 
You  mark  my  words,  sir,  there's  a  story 
be'ind  that  marriage — a  story  as  wouldn't 
do  either  of  them  any  credit  if  it  come  to  be 
known." 

He  wagged  his  head  gravely,  and  looked 
quite  as  wise  as  thirty  years'  experience  of 
brides  and  bridegrooms  had  made  him.  But 
the  curate  had  read  the  Marriage  Service 
four  times  that  day,  and  was  sick  of  it ;  he 
had  a  bad  cold,  and  he  was  very  tired,  and 
therefore  cross.  So  he  snubbed  the  sexton, 
and  reproved  him  for  his  uncharitable 
suspicions. 

"  We  are   told   to  judge   not,  lest   we   be 
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judged,  Smith,"  he  said  severely ;  "  and  your 
remark  shows  a  sad  want  of  Christian 
charity.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  ceremony  of  Holy  Matrimony,  as 
celebrated  in  our  Church,  gains  much  in 
solemnity  by  being  performed  in  the  absence 
of  that  crowd  of  over-dressed  and  too  often 
frivolous  persons  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  parties,  and  makes  the  Sacred 
Edifice  more  like  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  than 
a  place  of  worship.  It  did  not  strike  me 
that  the  lady  was  more  agitated  than  is 
becoming  at  so  impressive  a  moment,  nor 
did  I  perceive  anything  unusual  in  the 
manner  of  the  bridegroom." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
sexton,  humbly. 

"  And  I  must  ask  you  again,  Smith,  to 
take  care  that,  until  the  weather  grows  much 
warmer,  I  have  a  mat  inside  the  altar  rails 
to  stand  on.  I  attribute  my  present  severe 
cold  entirely  to  your  neglect  of  this  simple 
precaution.  Good  afternoon,  Smith.  '  Judge 
nor,  that  ye  be  not  judged/" 

He  left  the  vestry  with  much  dignity,  and 

vol.  11.  34 
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as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the  sexton 
made  a  face  at  him. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Vignolles  was  back  again  in  his  own 
house,  lying  partly  undressed  on  the  bed  in 
his  own  room.  His  own  doctor  was  talking 
to  Fulke  in  a  low  tone  by  the  window. 

"  I  shall  send  a  nurse  here  at  once,"  said 
the  doctor.  "Will  you  wait  here  till  she 
comes  ?  " 

Fulke  bent  his  head  in  assent ;  he  seemed 
frightened,  and  his  face  was  very  grave. 
"  I  shall  not  go  away  until  —  until  the 
crisis  is  over  one  way  or  the  other,"  he 
said. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  can  only  end  in  one  way," 
the  doctor  replied ;  "  but,  of  course,  while 
there's  life  there's  hope.  Are  you  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Vignolles,  may  I  ask  ?" 

Fulke  glanced  hastily  at  the  unconscious 
form  lying  on  the  bed,  and  answered,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  "Yes  ;   I'm  his  brother-in-law." 

"  Oh,  then  that's  all  right  !  I  think  you 
ought  to  telegraph  to  any  other  members 
of  his  family  who  may  like  to  see  him." 
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"  Is  there  any  chance  of  his  recovering 
consciousness  ?  "  asked  Fulke ;  and  the 
doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  the  smallest,  I  should  think  ;  but 
still » 

"  Look  here,   doctor,"  interrupted  Fulke  ; 
"tell    me  this,  please.      If  I'd  come  to  you 
first,  and  you'd  been  here  an  hour  ago,  could 
you  have  done  any  good  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ! "  said  the  doctor,  positively. 
"  No  more  than  I  can  do  now — and  that's 
none  at  all.  Well,  I  must  send  for  that 
nurse  at  once.  I've  two  patients  whom  I 
must  see  this  afternoon  ;  but  I'll  come  back 
before  seven  o'clock.  Don't  leave  the  house, 
if  you  can  help  it,  in  the  mean  time." 

As  the  doctor  went  downstairs  very 
quietly  he  pondered  over  some  words  which 
Fulke  had  just  spoken. 

11  Strange  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
passsed  through  the  hall.  "  I  thought  that 
that  poor  fellow  told  me  he  had  never  had 
any  brothers  or  sisters — and  I'm  quite 
certain  he  told  me  he'd  never  been  married. 
How  can  he  be  his  brother-in-law,  then  ?  ' 
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When  he  had  left  the  house,  Fulke  stole 
downstairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  as  he 
entered  Sylvia  started  up  from  an  armchair 
in  which  she  was  lying,  rather  than  sitting. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  she  said  eagerly. 

Fulke  shook  his  head,  and  taking  out  his 
handkerchief  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  No  hope  whatever,"  he  said  ;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  "  This  is  simply  awful.  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  die  myself.  You 
mustn't  stop  here  any  longer,  Sylvia ;  the 
servants  may  be  back  at  any  moment,  and  I 
must  have  time  to  think  what  to  tell  them 
about  you." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  ought  to  be 
here,  ought  I  not  ?" 

"No,  no.  I  can't  have  you  here.  You 
must  go  away  at  once." 

"  But  where  am  I  to  go  to  ?  I  can't  go 
back  home  yet." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  You'd  better  go  to 
my  chambers  and  wait  till  I  come." 

"  But  suppose  you  have  to  stay  here  all 
night  ?  " 

11  If  I   do,    I'll   come  there  and  tell  you. 
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Now  go,  there's  a  good  girl.     I  don't  like  to 
leave  him  for  a  minute." 

He  gave  her  the  key  of  his  chambers,  and 
returned  to  his  post  upstairs,  and  Sylvia 
crept  like  a  guilty  thing  out  of  the  house 
and  into  the  darkness.  She  drove  at  once 
to  Charing  Cross  and  took  her  luggage  out 
of  the  cloak-room,  and  thence  to  Welmore 
Street.  The  rooms  were  very  dark  and 
deserted,  for  Fulke  had  now  given  up  his 
own  servant,  and  was  very  badly  waited  on 
by  the  housekeeper  and  her  family,  who 
seldom  came  upstairs  unless  specially  sum- 
moned. But  in  Sylvia's  present  mood  she 
much  preferred  solitude,  and  in  Fulke's  room 
she  passed  the  evening  quite  alone.  She 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  that  day, 
except  one  cup  of  tea  at  breakfast  time,  and 
she  became,  as  it  were,  stupefied.  She  lay 
in  the  armchair  which  had  so  lately  contained 
the  wasted  body  of  poor  Vignolles,  half 
unconscious.  On  the  table  near  her  lay 
two  papers — one  was  a  letter  addressed, 
"  Lance  Lister,  Esq.,"  and  the  other  was 
her  marriage  certificate  ;  now  and  again  she 
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took  up  one  or  the  other,  looked  at  it  for 
a  minute,  and  then  put  it  back  on  the  table. 
Twice  during  the  lonof  hours  she  rose  to 
put  coal  on  the  fire,  for  she  was  very  cold  ; 
but  she  did  nothing  else,  and  returned 
immediately  to  her  chair.  Midnight  had 
struck  some  time  before,  and  the  hands  of 
the  clock  formed  one  line  across  its  face 
when  she  heard  a  hansom  stop  outside 
the  house ;  a  gentle  knock  sounded  on  the 
door,  and  she  sprang  to  open  it.  The  light 
from  within  flashed  on  the  face  of  her 
brother,  and  by  his  face  she  knew  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  she  was  a  widow  without 
ever  having  been  really  a  wife. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.  What 
time  was  it  ?  " 

"Just  an  hour  ago.  He  never  became 
conscious  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  that  we  couldn't  tell  the  exact 
moment  it  happened.  Poor  Edmund  !  I 
wonder  where  he  is  by  now  ?  " 

Sylvia  made  no  reply.  She  took  up  the 
letter  to    Lance  and  put  it  carefully  into  the 
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very  middle  of  the  fire,  and  watched  it  till 
it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  she  put  out 
a  very  cold  hand  and  said — 

"  Good  night,   Fulke.     I  shall  go  to  bed 
now.     I  must  talk  to  you  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


I 


HE  following  day  was  a  very  busy  one 
for  Fulke ;  in  fact,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  did  a  hard  day's  work.  He 
was  at  Thurloe  Square  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
there  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  before 
leaving  his  chambers,  to  get  from  Sylvia  a 
letter  authorizing  him  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments he  thought  fit,  and,  armed  with  this 
and  a  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  he  felt 
himself  quite  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  might  be  put  to  him  touching  his 
authority.  But,  in  fact,  no  such  questions 
were  put  to  him. 

The  doctor  had    been    present   when    his 
patient  died,  and  had,  besides,  attended  him 
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for  some  time  previously,  so  he  made  no 
difficulty  about  giving  a  certificate  of  the 
cause  of  death,  and,  having  a  great  many 
other  patients  still  living  to  attend  to,  did 
not  concern  himself  in  the  least  about  one 
who  was  past  gaining  any  benefit  from  his 
skill.  The  servants  had  never  quite  under- 
stood what  Fulke's  position  was  in  relation 
to  their  master,  and  now  that  they  saw  him 
take  the  control  of  everything  into  his  own 
hands,  they  never  thought  of  asking  him 
whether  he  had  any  right  to  do  so,  but 
obeyed  his  orders  without  question.  He 
knew  from  Vignolles'  own  lips  that  he  had 
not  a  relation  in  the  world  whom  he  knew, 
and  therefore  he  wasted  no  time  in  trying 
to  discover  whether  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 
He  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
morning,  and  then  went  to  Vignolles'  bank 
to  see  what  money  he  had  in  his  drawing 
account,  and  to  gain  any  other  information 
he  could.  The  manager  was  very  busy,  but 
he  found  time  to  examine  the  certificates  of 
Vignolles'  marriage  and  death  very  closely, 
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and  to  cross-examine  Fulke  about  his  own 
position  in  the  matter.  When  he  was  satis- 
fied that  he  really  was  the  dead  mans 
brother-in-law,  he  became  more  friendly,  and 
arranged,  in  the  event  of  Vignolles'  having 
died  intestate,  to  open  an  account  in  Sylvia's 
name,  pending  her  taking  out  letters  of 
administration.  He  expressed  the  proper 
amount  of  sympathy  with  her,  and  made 
little  remark  as  to  the  very  unusual  circum- 
stance of  the  death  following  the  marriage 
so  quickly — though  it  had  by  no  means 
passed  unnoticed  by  him.  Fulke  would  very 
much  have  liked  to  draw  a  little  cheque  on 
Sylvia's  promised  account,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so ;  so,  after  promising  to  bring  her 
to  the  bank  as  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  see  anybody,  he  took  his  leave, 
and,  returning  to  Thurloe  Square,  set  to 
work  to  make  an  exhaustive  search  for  any 
papers  which  might  help  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  Vignolles'  affairs. 

It    was     all     very    well     for     Sylvia     to 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  taking 
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money  as  the  price  of  having  yielded  to 
his  entreaties,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  indulge  in  delicacy  about 
these  matters.  The  chief  argument  which 
he  had  used  to  her  during  that  half-hour 
when  they  were  closeted  together  was  the 
fear  that  Vignolles'  representatives  would 
refuse  to  pay  his  forged  bill,  but  he  had 
known  all  the  time  that  they  could  not  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  that  from  the  moment  Vignolles 
became  incapable  of  denying  his  signature, 
all  fear  of  criminal  proceedings  against  him- 
self was  at  an  end.  He  had  been  playing 
for  a  much  higher  stake  than  immunity 
from  prosecution.  He  knew  that  Vignolles 
had  large  means,  and  in  his  ignorance  of 
law  he  supposed  that  his  widow  would  be 
entitled  to  all  his  possessions  without  any- 
body being  able  to  question  her  right.  If 
Sylvia  was  going  to  be  so  foolishly  scrupu- 
lous as  to  decline  taking  what  the  law  of 
the  land  gave  her,  she  might  do  so  and 
welcome,  but  he  meant  to  take  great  care 
that  what  she  threw  away  should  go  no 
further   than    the  pocket  of  her  affectionate 
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brother.  Any  slight  regret  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  for  his  friend's  death 
was  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  joyful 
anticipation  of  soon  being  in  possession  of 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  enjoying ;  and,  although  he  could 
not  help  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
apprehension  from  time  to  time  as  he  moved 
about  the  darkened  room  with  that  dreadful 
figure  lying  motionless  under  a  sheet  on  the 
bed,  his  nervousness  did  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  thoroughness  of  his  search.  How- 
ever,  he  found  in  the  bedroom  nothing  that 
was  of  any  consequence,  except  poor  Vig- 
nettes' jewel-case  ;  and,  although  that  con- 
tained a  number  of  rinsrs  and  other  trinkets 
of  some  considerable  value,  it  was  not  those 
that  he  was  looking  for. 

He  breathed  more  freely  when  he  had  left 
the  room  and  descended  to  the  study,  the 
door  of  which  he  had  carefully  fastened  on 
the  night  before.  That,  too,  looked  horribly 
ghostly  with  the  daylight  only  peeping  in 
over  the  closed  shutters,  but  he  was  not  at 
all    nervous  any  longer.     He  drew  up   the 
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blinds,  threw  open  the  window,  and  a  flood 
of  winter  sunshine  poured  in.  There  was 
a  small  fire-proof  safe  in  one  corner,  which 
Vignolles,  with  his  incorrigible  love  of  pretti- 
ness,  had  covered  with  some  kind  of  Indian 
silk,  and  had  made  to  serve  as  a  pedestal 
to  support  a  flower-pot.  Fulke  treated  these 
adornments  with  scanty  respect,  and,  after 
a  short  search  among  the  keys  of  which  he 
had  taken  possession,  tore  them  all  off, 
plunged  into  the  bowels  of  the  safe,  and 
pulled  out  all  the  contents  at  once.  Right 
on  the  top  of  the  mass  of  papers  was  a  long 
blue  envelope,  carefully  sealed  and  endorsed 
in  a  legal  hand,  "  Will  of  Edmund  Vignolles, 
Esq.,"  and  Fulke's  heart  sprang  into  his 
mouth  when  his  eyes  fell  on  it.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before,  Vignolles  had  made  some 
remark  about  making  a  will,  but  it  had  never- 
once  come  into  Fulke's  mind  that  he  had 
done  so.  He  let  the  papers  fall  on  the  floor 
in  a  heap,  and  stood  with  the  envelope  in 
his  hand,  staring  at  it  stupidly,  as  if  afraid  it 
would  bite  him.  He  dreaded  to  face  what 
might  well  be  inside  that  blue  cover ;  but  at 
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last,  though  his  hands  trembled  so  that  he 
could  hardly  use  them,  he  tore  it  open  and 
pulled  out  the  contents — a  single  sheet  of 
paper — and  read  the  following  words  : — 

"  This  is  the  last  will  of  me,  Edmund  Vignolles,  of 

No.    90,   Thurloe    Square,    South    Kensington,    in    the 

county    of    Middlesex,  Esquire,  a   captain    in    the    4th 

Battalion,  Buckinghamshire  Regiment.     I  bequeath  to 

my   friend    Fulke    Fulgent   the   sum    of   ten    thousand 

pounds,  and  to  Charles  Wilson,  hereinafter  mentioned, 

the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  free  of  legacy 

duty.     All  the  residue   of  my  property,  both   real  and 

personal,  I  devise  and  bequeath  to  Miss  Sylvia  Fulgent, 

her  heirs,  executors,  adminstrators,  and  assigns  ;  and  I 

appoint  the  said  Fulke  Fulgent  and  Charles  Wilson,  of 

No.    199,    Fenchurch    Street,   in   the    city    of  London, 

Solicitor,  executors  of  this  my  will.     In  witness  whereof 

I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  —  day  of  December, 

18—. 

"  Edmund  Vignolles." 

The  paper  fell  from  Fulke's  hands  as  the 
Others  had  done,  and  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
utterly  bewildered. 

"  By  God  !"  he  ejaculated.  "  If  I'd  only 
known  this  yesterday.  Ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  all  the  rest  to  Sylvia !  Well,  he  ■ZlWs  a 
good  fellow,  after  all ;  I  wish  he  were  alive 
now — 'pon  my  word  I  do." 
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And  with  this  transparently  sincere  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend,  Mr. 
Fulke  Fulgent  pulled  himself  together  and 
went  on  with  his  search  for  papers,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  being  able  to  understand 
whatever  he  might  find  as  easily  as  he  had 
understood  the  document  he  had  just  read. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  next 
saw  Sylvia,  who  had  passed  a  very  miserable 
day.  Afraid  to  go  back  to  her  aunt's  house 
because  of  the  inevitable  explanation — afraid 
to  go  out  into  the  streets  for  fear  that  people 
might  see  something  odd  in  her  manner  and 
stare  at  her — afraid  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  with  no  company  but 
her  own  conscience — dreading  alike  solitude 
and  company,  she  had  wandered  from  room 
to  room  in  the  little  flat,  now  standing  at 
the  window  watching  the  passers-by,  now 
trying  to  read  a  book,  and  once  or  twice 
trying  to  write  a  letter  to  her  aunt  which 
should  explain  matters  and  prepare  her  for 
whatever  else  must  be  told  her  by  word  of 
of  mouth.  She  fancied  she  could  still  hear 
the  deep  breathing  which  had  frightened  her 
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so  much  the  day  before,  and  the  sight  of 
the  chair  in  which  Vignolles  had  been  lying 
brought  back  his  face  so  vividly  and  pain- 
fully to  her  mind  that  she  could  not  bear 
it,  and  changed  the  position  of  all  the  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room  so  that  they  should 
not  remind  her  of  what  had  happened.  She 
thought  Fulke  would  never  return,  and  felt 
more  bitterly  than  ever  she  had  done  before 
his  selfishness  and  want  of  thought  in  leaving 
her  all  alone  on  such  a  day.  At  last,  just  as 
the  dusk  was  deepening  into  darkness,  she 
heard  his  key  in  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  in  the  room  holding  some- 
thing in  his  hand. 

"  Sylvia,  I've  something  here  that'll  as- 
tonish you,"  he  said,  before  she  could  speak 
to  him.  "  But  first  of  all  tell  me — are  you 
quite  determined  that  you  won't  take  any 
of  Edmund  Vignolles'  money — although  it's 
your  own  ?" 

"  Now,  Fulke,  I  will  not  have  any  more 
said  about  it,"  said  Sylvia,  angrily.  "  You 
know  you  promised  me  yesterday  that,  if  I 
did    what    you    wanted,   you    wouldn't    take 
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any  advantage  of  it  to  rob  his  family  or 
whoever  it  belongs  to.  Do  you  think  that 
it  wasn't  disgraceful  enough  to  do  what  I 
did,  without  having  to  think  to  myself  that 
I  did  it  for  the  sake  of  money  ?  I  shan't 
touch  a  single  farthing  for  myself.  I  shall 
find  out  who  would  have  had  it  if — if " 

"  If  he'd  died  unmarried,"  sneered  Fulke. 
"  You'd  better  get  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  didn't!' 

"  I  shall  never  look  on  it  as  if  it  were 
a  proper  marriage,"  Sylvia  said,  recovering 
herself  a  little.  "  If  I'm  to  help  you,  Fulke, 
I'll  do  it  on  my  own  terms;  and,  once  for 
all,  I  wont  soil  my  hands  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Whatever  money 
there  is  shall  go  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  it — and  to  nobody  else." 

"Suppose  he's  made  a  will  leaving  it  all 
to  one  person — to  somebody  who  doesn't 
care  for  money  ?  " 

"  Then  that  person  shall  have  it  all — and 
he  may  throw  it  into  the  sea  if  he  likes." 

4<  Are  you   quite  determined  ?  " 

"  So   completely    determined    that    I    beg 

vol.  11.  35 
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you,  Fulke,  for  your  own  sake,  not  to  try 
to  persuade  me,  or  I  don't  know  what  I 
may  do.  Don't  do  it,  dear,  I  beg  you.  I've 
quite  enough  to  answer  for  as  it  is."  Sylvia's 
voice  softened  as  she  said  the  last  words, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  Fulke's 
arm  and  looked  at  him  with  imploring  eyes, 
repeating,  "  Don't  do  it,  dear  ;  nothing  but 
harm  could  come  of  it." 

Suddenly  it  came  to  her  mind  that  he 
was  smiling- — that  his  smile  was  becoming 
a  laugh — and  she  withdrew  her  hand  indig- 
nantly. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  can  see  anything  to 
laugh  at,"  she  said,  and  she  turned  away 
from  him  with  huge  contempt. 

The  position  in  which  she  was  placed  was 
no  matter  of  merriment  to  her  ;  and  when  a 
lady  sees  nothing  to  laugh  at  a  wise  man 
will  not  laugh.  Fulke  was  not  a  wise  man, 
and  he  did  laugh.  He  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
for  he  had  won — or  thought  he  had. 

"  Oh,  Sylvia,"  he  cried,  "  what  a  wraste  of 
conscientiousness !  You  goose,  I  was  only 
laying   a    trap    for   you.     Look    here!     See 
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what  I  found  among  that  poor  fellow's  papers. 
Take  it ;  read  it,  and  see  what  you'll  say  then." 

Very  few  ladies  are  gentlemen— which 
saying  is  not  such  a  truism  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight — but  Sylvia  went  near  to  be  one 
of  those  few.      She  drew  back. 

44  I've  no  wish  to  read  Edmund's  private 
papers,"  she  said  coldly.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  mixed  up  with  his  affairs  at  all.  I  never 
thought  you  were  a  cad  before,  Fulke  ;  don't 
drive  me  to  think  so  now." 

Fulke  was  aware  that  he  was  a  rascal,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  be  called  a  cad,  wickedness 
and  vulgarity  being,  as  we  know,  by  no 
means  necessarily  coexistent.  He  considered 
that  he  had  carried  through  the  particular 
piece  of  rascality  of  which  Sylvia  was  cog- 
nizant with  as  much  ^ood  taste  as  the 
circumstances  had  allowed,  and  he  was 
justly  hurt  at  her  words. 

"  I've  always  understood,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  "  that  the  reason  why  women  make 
such  bad  consp — collaborateurs  is  that  you 
can  never  depend  on  their  temper.  That 
is  not  a  private  paper  at  all — it's  a  will ;   and, 
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if  you'll  condescend  to  read  it,  you'll  see  that 
it  leaves  me  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  property,  whatever  that  may 
be  worth,  to  Miss  Sylvia  Fulgent,  who,  I 
presume,  under  these  circumstances,  will  be 
much  too  proud  to  accept  the  legacy." 

He  held  out  the  paper  to  her,  and  made 
a  formal  bow  as  she  took  it  from  his  hand. 
The  word  "cad"  rankled  in  his  heart,  and 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  lone  time  before 
he  forgave  her  for  using  it  to  him.  Common 
people  will  not  understand  this  feeling  of 
Fulke's,  but  that  will  be  because  they  are 
common  people. 

Sylvia,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was 
not  a  common  person  ;  she  understood  why 
he  was  hurt,  and  was  sorry  for  having  uttered 
so  very  common  an  expression  to  her  own 
brother,  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
could  not  be  a  cad. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  that ;  "  and  Fulke  was 
pleased  to  accept  her  apology  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  condescended  from 
his  haughty  attitude  at  once. 
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"  It  was  made  only  ten  days  ago,"  he  said. 
"  Something  rather  touching-  about  it,  don't 
you  think  ?  The  poor  old  chappie  must  have 
been  awfully  fond  of  us  both,  mustn't  he  ? 
Why,  Sylvia !  Sylvia !  what  the  deuce  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Surely  there's  nothing 
to  cry  about !  " 

For  Sylvia,  having  read  the  will  through, 
had  thrown  it  down  on  the  table,  and  then, 
her  nerves  having  given  way  at  last,  had  laid 
her  head  on  it  and  was  sobbing  and  weeping 
in  something  very  like  a  fit  of  hysteria. 

For  a  long  time  she  was  incapable  of 
talking  or  even  thinking  connectedly,  but  at 
last  the  attack  passed  off;  she  soon  became 
calm  and  more  composed  than  she  had  been 
at  any  time  during  the  past  two  days,  and 
she  had  a  long  talk  with  Fulke,  in  which  they 
reviewed  their  position  and  settled  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  The  will,  which  had  made 
its  appearance  so  unexpectedly,  put  quite  a 
different  face  on  matters,  and  Sylvia  was 
forced,  not  all  unwilling,  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  mere  false  delicacy  if 
she   declined    to    benefit   by  the  disposition 
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Vignolles  had  made  of  his  property.  He 
had  had  no  near  relations — that  was  certain  ; 
no  children  were  dependent  on  him,  and  there 
were  no  brothers  or  sisters  who  could  urge 
that  their  claims  to  part  of  it  ought  to  be 
considered.  Nobody's  hopes  were  shattered 
by  his  expression  of  preference  for  strangers  ; 
nobody  would  be  a  penny  the  worse  off  by 
his  death,  and  it  would  have  been  the  very 
pedantry  of  conscientiousness  to  hand  over 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  some  distant  con- 
nection, whom  Vignolles  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  seen  in  his  life. 

Sylvia's  scruples  were  at  an  end,  and  she 
gave  Fulke  permission  to  take  such  im- 
mediate steps  as  he  thought  necessary  to  get 
the  will  proved  and  to  find  out  of  what  her 
inheritance  consisted.  As  for  herself,  she 
determined  that  she  would  go  out  of  town 
until  the  funeral  was  over,  for  she  did  not 
feel  at  all  equal  to  any  more  excitement  at 
present. 

There  was  an  old  servant  of  their 
family  who,  having  saved  a  considerable  sum 
in  service,  had  taken  a  house  at  Brighton  and 
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made  a  living  by  letting  lodgings,  and  with 
whom  they  generally  stayed  when  they  went 
down  to  that  pleasant  watering-place.  She 
had  known  them  both  since  they  were  quite 
little  things,  and  with  her  Sylvia  felt  that  she 
could  stay  in  peace  and  safety  without  having 
to  answer  questions  or  give  explanations  to 
anybody.  She  announced  her  intention  to 
Fulke,  who  warmly  approved  of  it.  He  did 
not  want  her  at  his  elbow  until  he  had  put 
things  a  little  straight. 

11  I  shan't  mention  your  name  to  anybody, 
if  I  can  possibly  help  it,  until  it's  over,"  he 
said.  "  That  bank  manager  raised  his 
confounded  eyebrows  when  he  saw  the  date 
of  that  certificate,  and  looked  as  if  he'd  like 
to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions.  And,  of  course, 
it  won't  be  necessary  as  things  have  turned 
out.  I  wonder  whether  we  could  possibly 
get  off  telling  Aunt  Marian.  It'll  give  her 
something  to  talk  about  to  her  old  women 
for  six  months,  and  you'll  be  as  well  known 
in  every  servants'  hall  in  Spring  Hill,  as  if 
you  were  the  last  new  murderer.  I  shouldn't 
go  back  there  at  all  if  I  were  you." 
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"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said 
Sylvia,  with  a  sigh.  "  It's  all  dark  at 
present.  But  I  hope  you  won't  mention 
me  unless  you're  absolutely  obliged.  People 
will  think  and  say  all  sorts  of  things.  Oh  ! ' 
— another  sigh  deeper  than  the  former — "why 
was  I  so  weak  as  to  let  you  persuade  me  ! 
We'd  only  to  sit  still  and  wait,  and  every- 
thing would  have  come  right  of  itself ;  and 
now,  whatever  I  do,  everybody  will  say  it's 
just  the  wrong  thing." 

"Well,"  said  Fulke,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "  what's  done  must  stay  done. 
I  couldn't  know  how  things  were  going-  to 
turn  out,  and,  after  all,  we're  in  no  worse 
a  position,  except  for  a  little  idle  chatter 
which,  after  all,  we  shan't  hear — at  least,  I 
shan't.     When  shall  you  go  to  Brighton  ? ' 

"  I  think  I'll  go  down  at  once,"  Sylvi  1 
said.  "  There's  a  train  about  seven,  and  I 
can't  bear  this  room  :  it  reminds  me  so  of 
— him.  I  wonder  you  can  look  forward  to 
staying  here  any  longer,  after  yesterday." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't,"  Fulke  answered. 
"  This  little  piece  of  paper  makes  a  wonder- 
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ful  difference  in  my  plans.  Now,  if  you're 
really  going  down  to-night,  I'd  better  send 
a  wire  to  Eliza  Simpson  to  expect  you, 
and  you'd  better  have  some  tea  before  you 

go-" 

Sylvia  made    no    objection   to   this.     She 

felt  very  weak  and  rather  unwell,  which  is 

not  a  matter  for  surprise,  and  she  dreaded 

the  dark,  lonely  night  journey.     She  would 

have   liked  to  ask   Fulke  to   go  down  with 

her  and   return   by  the   last  train  ;    but  she 

knew  that   he  would  find  a  thousand  good 

reasons  against  it,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 

feel  more  disgusted  wTith  his  selfishness  than 

she    already    did.      However,    she    dreaded 

passing  another  night  in   his  chambers  still 

more ;  so,  after  she  had  had  some  tea  and 

felt  rather  better  fit  to  travel,  she  made  him 

call  a  cab,   and   they  went   off  to    Victoria 

together. 

"  Now,  mind,  Fulke,"  she  said,  as  he  was 

standing  by  the  door  of  her  carriage  waiting 

for  the  train  to  start — "mind;  you're  to  say 

nothing   about    me   to  anybody,    unless    it's 

impossible  to  avoid  it." 
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Fulke  promised  that  he  would  not,  and, 
seeing  the  train  was  about  to  start,  stood 
away  from  the  carriage.  She  put  her  head 
through  the  window  and  said,  hastily — 

"One  thing  more,  Fulke.  I  want  you  to 
send  me  a  telegram  directly  its  over." 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  " 

"  Never  mind   what  for.     Will   you    pro- 

mise  r 

"Yes,  certainly,  if  you  like,"  said  Fulke, 
who  was  ready  enough  to  do  a  favour  if  it 
cost  him  no  more  than  sixpence.  "  I  won't 
forget." 

The  guard's  whistle  sounded  shrilly,  and 
the  train  disappeared  into  the  dark  tunnel, 
leaving  him  on  the  platform  in  joyful 
anticipation  of  a  much  pleasanter  evening 
than  he  had  spent  for  some  time  previous. 

But,  although  his  evening  was  spent  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  conducive  to  early 
rising  on  the  morrow  morn,  he  was  up  in 
good  time,  for  he  had  a  great  many  things 
to  do  that  day.  The  pleasantest  of  all 
these  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  of   whom    he   now    had    not   the 
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least    cause   to    be   afraid.      The   fat    sallow- 
face  and   waxed   moustache  of  that   gentle- 
man had  appeared  to  him  in  a  good  many- 
nightmares   during  the    past    three   months, 
He  hated  the  sight  of  it,  and  he  promised 
himself  that,  after  this  one  meeting,  he  would 
never   set    his   eyes    on   it    again.      But    he 
wanted   a  little  money  to  go  on  with  until 
he  could  prove  Vignolles'  will  and  get  some 
of    his    property    into    his    hands,    and    he 
thought  this  wTas  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
what  he  wanted  ;  besides,  he  wanted  to  give 
Mordaunt  a  little  fright  about  the  money  he 
had  already  lent  him — a  wish  quite  unworthy 
of  so  accomplished  a  man  of  the  world  as  he 
flattered  himself  he  was.     When  he  arrived 
at   Mordaunt's  offices,   he  was  kept  waiting 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  out  of  pure 
arrogance  and  ill-breeding,  and  it  was  only 
when   the   financier  heard   his  client   giving 
an  angry  message  to  a  clerk,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  of  voice  from  that  which  he  had 
used  at  their  last  interview,  that  he  sent  out 
to  say  that  he  was  at  liberty. 

"  You're    in    a    great    'urry   this  morning, 
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ain't  you  ? '  he  asked  sarcastically,  when 
Fulke  had  come  into  the  room  and  was 
pretending-  to  grasp  the  fat  jewelled  hand 
that  Mordaunt  held  out  to  him,  more  as  a 
matter  of  habit  than  from  any  wish  to  be 
polite. 

"  I've  a  great  deal  to  do,"  said  Fulke, 
apologetically,  "  and  I  do  so  want  you  to  let 
me  have  another  century,  please." 

"  Oh  come,  I  say  ;  are  you  sure  you  don't 
want  any  more  than  that  ?  Won't  two 
undred  do  you  better  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think  that'll  be  enough.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  shall  only  be  able  to 
give  you  my  own  name  to  it." 

The  Jew  smiled  very  sarcastically.  "  Now 
you  know  that  won't  do,  Fulgent,  as  well 
as  I  do.  I've  told  you  so  before,  and  why 
waste  words  over  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  do  it  for 
me,"  said  Fulke,  meekly.  "  I'm  rather  in 
a  hole,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  turn  to 
get  the  money." 

"  Well,  you'll  'ave  to  turn  somewhere  else 
besides    here,"    said      Mordaunt,     brutally. 
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"  There's  two  bills  of  yours  coming  due 
already,  and  till  they're  met  you  don't  get 
another  shillin'  out  of  me." 

"  Not  even  if  Mr.  Vignolles  joins  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  if  Mr.  Vignolles  joins. 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  Mr.  Vignolles  is  quite 
so  chummy  with  you  as  you'd  like  to  make 
out.  Per'aps  he  doesn't  know  quite  as  much 
about  you  as  I  do,  after  all." 

"  He's  not  likely  to  know  any  more  about 
me  than  he  knows  now,"  said  Fulke.  "  He 
died  two  or  three  days  ago." 

"  The  devil  he  did  ! "  said  Mordaunt, 
beginning  to  bite  his  nails.  "  Well,  it  don't 
matter  to  me.  His  estate's  liable.  Here  ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  he  demanded, 
as  Fulke  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  on 
a  doubtful  expression. 

"Well,"  said  Fulke,  "the  fact  is  I've  been 
told  that  he's  left  no  estate.  He  only  had 
an  income  for  life,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to 
have  been  insured  for  anything!  " 

Mr.  Mordaunt's  face  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  He  raised  his  upper  lip  like  a  dog 
that  means  to  bite. 
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"  I  suppose  you  11  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
those  two  bills,"  he  snarled  ;  "  for  if  you  don't 
my  duty'll  be  an  unpleasant  one." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,"  said  Fulke, 
dissembling.  "  111  pay  them  if  I  can,  of 
course ;  but  if  I  can't,  you  won't  mind 
renewing  the  first  one,  I'm  sure — the  big 
one,  I  mean — will  you  ?' 

"  Not  a  day,"  cried  Mordaunt,  losing  his 
temper,  and  thumping  the  table  with  his 
fist.  "  Not  one  single  day.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Fulgent.  I  'aven't  said  all 
I  could  say  about  those  bills.  I've  made  my 
own  inquiries,  and  I've  formed  my  own 
conclusions,  and  whether  I  'ave  to  ask  a  jury 
whether  they  take  my  view  of  'em  or 
whether  they  don't,  depends  on  you  and  your 
friends  ? ' 

"Why,  there  is  no  jury  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,"  objected  Fulke,  carrying  his  joke 
just  a  little  too  far. 

"  No,  I  know  there  isn't,"  said  Mordaunt, 
spitefully  ;  "  but  there's  one  at  the  Old 
Bailey — and  that's  where  they  try  people  for 
forgery." 
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Fulke  had  only  got  what  he  deserved  ; 
but  nobody  who  saw  his  face  could  have 
helped  being  sorry  for  him.  He  started 
back  as  if  he  had  received  an  unexpected 
blow,  he  tried  to  speak,  but  he  only  gasped. 
It  had  never  entered  his  head  that  Mordaunt 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  him. 

"  That's  only  a  'int,  you  know,"  said  the 
financier,  wagging  his  head  gravely  ;  "but 
it's  as  well  to  let  you  see  that  those  bills 
had  better  be  met." 

Fulke  recovered  himself  a  little  and 
laughed  without  much  merriment. 

"  It's  only  a  joke,"  he  said.  "Can't  you 
see  that  ?  Vignolles  is  dead,  sure  enough, 
but  he's  left  me  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"Is  that  a  joke  too?'  asked  Mordaunt, 
suspiciously. 

"No;  I've  done  joking — and  quite  time, 
too,  with  a  fellow  like  you.  Here's  the  will ; 
you  can  see  it  for  yourself.  I'm  going  to 
take  it  to  the  other  executor,  who's  a  solicitor, 
and  get  it  proved  at  once." 

11  Charles  Wilson,"  said  Mordaunt,  thought- 
fully,  looking   through    the   paper.       "  H'm. 
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I  know  him.  Very  good  man  too — got 
some  first-class  City  clients." 

"  I  should  think  he  had,"  said  Fulke,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  him.  "  He'd 
lend  me  this  money  in  a  moment,  only  I 
didn't  want  him  to  think  I  was  hard  up  for 
a  century." 

"  Quite  right  too — quite  right  too,"  said 
Mordaunt.  "  Well,  of  course,  this  makes 
things  a  bit  different.  I  think  I  could  let 
you  have  the  money  now — that  is,  after 
I've  seen  Wilson,  of  course.  When  do  you 
want  it  ?     Will  before  the  end  of  the  week 

do?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Mordaunt,"  said  Fulke,  with 
dignity.  "  Before  the  end  of  the  week  will 
not  do.  I  want  it  at  once,  and  I  don't 
choose  that  you  should  see  Mr.  Wilson.  I 
mio-ht  as  well  ask  him  for  the  money  at 
once.  Besides,  I  haven't  forgotten  what 
you  said  to  me  just  now,  though  I  don't 
choose    to    resent    it    at    this    moment  as   I 


ought." 


Mordaunt    was    puzzled.      He   wanted    to 
make   twenty    pounds   more    out    of   Fulke, 
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and  the  will  was  manifestly  genuine  and 
dated  only  a  week  or  ten  days  back.  At 
last  he  agreed  to  be  contented  with  a  letter 
from  the  manager  of  Vignolles'  bank,  stating 
that  his  estate  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  claims 
upon  it,  and  this  Fulke  promised  to  obtain 
by  the  following  day.  Mordaunt's  manner 
was  much  more  becoming  now,  and  Fulke 
condescended  to  shake  hands  with  him  before 
leaving  the  office.  When  he  got  outside  into 
the  street,  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  drew 
a  very  long  breath.  "  Great  Scott,"  he 
ejaculated,  "  what  an  escape  I've  had  !  Only 
fancy  that  brute  in  the  witness-box  giving 
evidence  against  a  fellow.  Why,  he  could 
give  Shylock  a  stone  and  a  beating — and 
there's  not  such  a  prejudice  against  these 
fellows  here  as  there  was  in  Venice  either." 

He  had  certainly  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
of  giving  Mordaunt  a  fright;  but  Mordaunt 
had  given  him  a  fright  that  was  worth  three 
such  as  he  had  received  himself. 

The  next  name  on  his  visiting  list  was  that 
of  his  co-executor  ;  and  he  felt  more  than  a 
little  nervous  as  he  drove  along  Fleet  Street, 

VOL.  II.  36 
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on  his  way  to  the  City,  for  he  knew  that  a 
good  deal  might  depend  on  the  first  inter- 
view between  them.      He  did  his  best  to  give 

to  his  features  a  look  of  resignation  and  man- 

<_> 

fully  subdued  emotion  which  he  did  not  feel, 
and  he  found  the  little  looking-glasses,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  window  of  his  hansom,  very 
useful  during  the  process.  But  his  pains  were 
thrown  away,  for,  when  he  arrived  at  No.  199, 
Fenchurch  Street,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  eone  out  of  town  to  Manchester  and 
would  not  return  till  late  that  ni^ht.  He 
was  further  told  that  he  could  see  Mr.  Green 
if  he  liked — as  if  Mr.  Green  were  a  sort  of 
second-class  exhibition,  on  view  in  the  absence 
of  greater  attractions.  Fulke  thought  he  had 
better  take  advantage  of  this  kind  permission, 
and  was  thereupon  told  to  go  to  the  back 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Having  made  his 
way  thither,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Green — a  rather  vulgar  and  very  con- 
ceited young  man  who  imitated  his  employer's 
manners  without  having  his  employer's  ex- 
cuses for  them.  Fulke  began  to  break  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  client  as 
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gently  as  he  could,  and  Mr.  Green  snapped 
him  up  before  he  was  halfway  through  his 
first  sentence. 

"  Vignolles  ?  Thurloe  Square  ?  Dead,  is 
he?  Poor  fellow!  Have  you  got  his  will, 
you  say  ?     Let  me  see." 

Fulke  gave  him  the  will,  and  he  glanced 
through  it  in  a  moment. 

"  Yes  ;  all  right.  We  seem  to  have  drawn 
it.     Well,  Mr.  Fulgent,  what  is  it  you  want  ? ' 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilson,  and  ask  him 
what  I'm  to  do,"  said  Fulke,  not  too  well 
pleased  at  the  clerk's  offhanded  manner. 

"  Oh,  you'll  have  next  to  nothing  to  do. 
We'll  do  what's  necessary.  You  leave  it 
here  and  we'll  prove  it  and  communicate 
with  you." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  come  to  the  funeral  to-morrow,"  said 
Fulke,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
the  solitary  mourner,  and  knew  nobody  else 
whom  he  could  ask  to  support  him. 

"Funeral?  H'm.  I  don't  quite  know  what 
his  engagements  are  for  to-morrow  ?  Well, 
I'll  wire  to  him  at  once  and  ask  him  to  wire 
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you.  He'll  come  if  he  can,  I  know.  We 
always  make  a  point  of  attending  these 
appointments  if  it's  any  way  possible.  What 
address — 36,  Welmore  Street  ?  Thank  you  ; 
that'll  do.     Good  day,  Mr.  Fulgent." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  keep  that  paper 
for  the  present,  if  you've  no  objection,"  said 
Fulke,  very  stiffly. 

"  You  mean  this  will  ?  Oh,  of  course,  if 
you  like.  It's  safer  here ;  but  just  as  you 
like,  of  course." 

The  clerk  gave  him  back  the  will,  and, 
with  a  short  nod,  returned  to  his  work. 
"  Good  day,  Mr.  Fulgent ;  you'll  be  sure  to 
hear  from  him  this  afternoon." 

He  was  so  very  conclusive  that,  although 
Fulke  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  he  found 
himself  quite  unable  to  say  anything,  and 
was  halfway  down  the  stairs  before  he 
realized  that  he  had  left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  it's  to  be  '  like  master 
like  man,'  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson's  mode  of 
doing  business  is  anything  like  that  young 
bounder's,  there'll  be  something  like  a  row 
between  the  executors  of  Edmund  Vignolles 
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before  very  long ;  I  think  I  can  promise  him 
that." 

The  manner  in  which  he  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  is  of  no  importance  to  readers 
of  this  story,  but,  when  he  returned  late  at 
night  to  his  chambers,  he  found  a  telegram 
from  Wilson  promising  to  attend  the  funeral. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was  at  Thurloe 
Square  very  early,  attired  in  the  solemn  suit 
of  customary  black,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  orders  of  the  undertaker  who  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements.  The  perfect  stillness 
and  order  of  the  house  was  more  mourn- 
ful and  depressing  even  than  the  sound  of 
lamentation  would  have  been.  The  servants 
moved  about  on  tiptoe,  and  wore  faces  of 
the  most  stolid  composure,  but  they  made 
no  pretence  of  being  very  much  concerned 
at  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  professional 
gravity  of  the  undertaker  and  his  men  was 
hardly  more  obtrusively  conventional  than 
the  demeanour  of  these  domestics.  For  the 
first  time  Fulke  felt  awed  and  uncomfortable, 
and  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  anything 
like  that  real  grief  which  sometimes  makes 
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even  an  English  funeral  mournful  and  im- 
pressive.  He  walked  nervously  about  the 
dining-room,  glancing  at  the  clock  from 
time  to  time,  and  heartily  wishing  it  were 
all  over  and  he  were  back  in  his  own 
chambers.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  the 
servant  entered  and  announced  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  he  shook  hands  with  the  solicitor  with 
warmth  that  rather  surprised  that  business- 
like oerson. 

J. 

"  Sorry  I  was  out  of  town  when  you 
called,"  he  said,  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
that  he  used  in  his  daily  conversation. 
"  Very  sad  thing  this  ;  very  sudden,  eh  ?  ' 

"  Very  sudden  indeed,"  said  Fulke,  in  a 
more  subdued  voice.  "  He  was  taken  ill  on 
Monday  afternoon  and  died  in  the  course 
of  the  night," 

"  Were  you  present  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  the  whole  time.  It  was  at  my 
chambers  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and  I  never 
left  him  afterwards." 

"Ha,  poor  fellow  !  We  were  talking 
about  sudden  death  only  the  other  day — 
when   I   made  that  will  for  him.      He  made 
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me  leave  the  names  of  the  legatees  blank, 
by  the  way,  but  my  clerk  took  a  note  of 
them  when  you  showed  him  the  will.  -  Miss 
Sylvia  Fulgent's  your  sister,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Fulke  assented  with  a  bow. 

"  Ha !  I  suppose  they  were  going  to  be 
married.  Very  sad  thing  for  her.  Is  she 
here  to-day  ?  " 

This  was  Fulke's  opportunity  to  tell  the 
lawyer  about  Sylvia's  marriage,  but  he  did 
not  take  it.  He  expected  the  doctor  every 
minute,  and  had  his  own  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  discuss  it  before  him,  so  he 
merely  answered — 

"  No ;   I  advised  her  not  to  come." 

"Well,  quite  right.  Ladies  are  only  in 
the  way  on  these  occasions.  What  are  we 
waiting  for  now  ?  I'm  rather  pressed  for 
time." 

"  Only  for  Dr.  Bellingham  ;  he  promised 
to  come  here  if  he  possibly  could." 

The  solicitor  shook  his  head  impatiently  ; 
he  wanted  to  be  off.  "  Well — about  this 
will,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I  suppose  you 
want  it  proved  at  once  ?  " 
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"  As  soon  as  is — decent  and  proper,"  said 
Fulke,  hesitating,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
seem  too  eager  about  it. 

"  Oh,  decency's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I'll 
put  it  in  hand  at  once.  There's  a  good  deal 
of  property,  you  know.  Your  sister'll  be 
well  off." 

"  So  I  believe." 

"  You'd  better  come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
— or  no,  Saturday — and  I'll  have  all  the 
papers  ready  for  you  to  sign.  You've  got 
the  will,  haven't  you  ?  My  clerk  said  you 
wouldn't  leave  it." 

"  Yes  ;  not  here  though." 

"  Ha !  send  it  on  to  me  to-night,  please, 
and  I'll  have  it  engrossed." 

Fulke  did  not  like  to  part  with  the  will, 
but  he  had  no  good  reason  to  urge  for 
retaining  it,  so  he  promised  ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  doctor  was  announced.  Fulke. 
introduced  him  to  Wilson,  and  the  two 
men  of  business  glanced  at  the  clock 
simultaneously. 

"We're  quite  ready,"  said  Fulke  to  the 
undertaker,  who  put  his  head  into  the  room, 
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apparently    to    count    them,    and    the    man 
bowed  gravely  and  withdrew. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  slow,  .heavy 
footsteps,  and  orders  given  in  a  low  voice, 
and  the  heavy  oak  coffin,  covered  with  the 
black  velvet  pall  and  decorated  with  one 
great  wreath  of  white  flowers  which  Sylvia 
had  sent  from  Brighton,  was  borne  out  of 
the  house  and  placed  in  the  glass-panelled 
hearse.  The  mourners  followed,  and  the 
cortege  moved  slowly  off  towards  the  cemetery 
at  Brompton,  where  Edmund  Vignolles  was 
to  be  buried  with  the  other  members  of 
his  family — namely,  his  father  and  mother. 
There  was  not  much  conversation  on  the 
road  there ;  only  Dr.  Bellingham  favoured 
his  companions  with  a  dissertation  upon  the 
particular  course  which  Vignolles'  fatal  illness 
had  taken,  and  assured  them  that  his,  though 
a  not  unusual,  was  a  highly  interesting  case, 
if  only  for  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
fatal  symptoms  had  made  their  appearance. 

"  But  you  never  can  be  sure  in  these 
cases,"  he  concluded.  "  I've  known  a  man 
to  stop  at  his  office,  doing  his  work,  writing 
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his  letters,  and,  for  all  that  anybody  could 
see,  perfectly  well,  and  yet  to  be  completely 
unconscious  by  eight  o'clock  and  dead  before 
midnight.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr. 
Wilson  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  shows  a  man's  a  great  fool  to 
put  off  making  his  will,"  said  the  lawyer,  who 
took  a  merely  professional  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  sudden  death — as  indeed  he 
did  of  everything — whether  in  this  world  or 
the  next. 

Not  even  the  mechanical  emphasis  of  a 
weary  chaplain,  repeating  the  Burial  Service 
by  heart,  can  rob  it  of  all  its  impressiveness, 
and  as  Fulke  stood  bareheaded  by  the  open 
grave  he  felt  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  not 
feeling  sorry  that  Vignolles  was  dead — so 
much  moved  was  he  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
words.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  certain 
that  at  that  moment  he  would  not  willingly 
have  given  him  permission  to  return  to  life, 
on  his  simple  covenant  to  make  an  immediate 
settlement  of  his  property,  which  should 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  will 
which  Wilson  was  going  to  prove.      But  his 
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softened  mood  did  not  endure  very  long, 
and  by  the  time  the  ceremony  was  over  and 
he  was  being  driven  back  to  Thurloe  Square, 
he  had  relapsed  into  his  usual  frame  of  mind 
of  complacent  selfishness,  which  did  not 
allow  him  to  waste  so  much  as  a  thought  on 
any  person,  alive  or  dead,  who  did  not  bear 
the  name  of  Fulke  Fulgent. 

When  he  shook  hands  with  Wilson  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  heard  him  announce 
his  intention  of  calling  at  Vignolles'  bank 
on  his  way  back  to  the  City,  he  felt  absolutely 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,,  and  could  have 
said,  like  another  rascal,  who  also  little  knew 
what  fate  had  in  store  for  him,  "  Oh,  joyful 
day !  I  would  not  take  a  knighthood  for  my 
fortune." 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
to  envy  either  Fulke  or  his  sister  for  their 
luck ;  they  were  simply  two  persons  to  whom 
he  had  to  hand  over  some  money  which  was 
not,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  could 
have  been  his  ;  and  he  was  only  interested 
in  them  so  far  as  they  were  possible  clients 
of  his  own.     He  considered  that  the  sooner 
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he  put  them  in  possession  of  their  new-found 
fortune  the  more  likely  they  were  to  entrust 
their  interests  to  him  in  the  future,  and,  in 
order  to  gain  all  possible  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  his  late  client,  he  stopped  at  Vig- 
nolles'  bank  on  his  way  back  to  the  City,  and 
went  in  to  see  if  the  manager  could  give 
him  any  information  that  might  prove  useful 
to  him  in  administering  the  estate.  When 
he  informed  him  in  his  usual  curt  manner  of 
what  had  taken  place,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  manager  knew  it  quite  as  well 
as  he  did,  and  that  he  had  not  only  already 
seen  Fulke,  but  had  made  certain  pecuniary 
arrangements  with  him. 

"  Ha !  Not  very  businesslike,  I  must  say," 
he  grunted.  "  May  I  ask  how  you  knew 
that  this  young  man  had  any  right  to  mix 
himself  up  with  the  affair  at  all  ?  " 

The  manager  was  a  little  annoyed  at  his 
manner,  and  answered  that  he  had  acted  on 
his  own  discretion. 

"  I  don't  say  that  you  were  wrong,"  said 
Wilson ;  "  but  when  two  executors  are 
named  in  a  will  it  isn't  quite  formal  to  deal 
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with  only  one  of  them — at  all  events,  until 
you've  seen  them  both." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  anything  about  a 
will  ?"  the  manager  said  crossly.  "  The  will 
was  never  in  my  possession,  and  I've  never 
even  seen  it.  This  Mr.  What's-his-name  ? — 
Fulgent,  brought  me  a  letter  from  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Vignolles,  authorizing  him " 

Wilson  interrupted  him. 

11  Mrs.  Vignolles  ?  But  there's  no  such 
person.     What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — there  is  such  a 
person.  Mr.  Fulgent  showed  me  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  sister's  marriage — it  took  place 
quite  recently." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  positive.  They  were  married  at  St. 
Judas's,  Chelsea,  one  day  this  month — I 
forget  the  exact  date,  but  I  know  it  was  this 
month,  because  I  thought  it  was  so  sad  for 
her  to  be  left  a  widow  so  soon." 

If  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  attending,  he 
might  have  wondered  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
bank  manager  dropping  the  tear  of  sensibility 
over  any   occurrence,   however  sad,   but    he 
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was  too  much  interested  in  the  news  he  had 
heard  to  spare  a  moment's  consideration  for 
the  brin^er  of  it.  He  left  the  room  with  an 
apology  for  having  wasted  the  time  of  the 
bank,  and  went  out  into  the  busy  street  very 
much  puzzled. 

"  Is  this  man  only  a  fool?'  he  asked 
himself.  "  Or  is  he  a  mixture  of  fool  and 
rogue  ?  Have  I  time  to  go  and  satisfy 
myself  about  this  marriage  ?  " 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly 
half-past  three,  and  he  had  to  keep  an  im- 
portant appointment  at  his  office  at  four 
sharp.  It  was  evidently  no  use  trying  to 
do  both,  so  he  got  back  to  the  City  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  at  once  despatched 
a  clerk  to  Chelsea  with  orders  to  search 
the  register  of  St.  Judas,  and  bring  back  a 
copy  of  any  entry  he  might  find  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  one  Edmund  Vignolles, 
celebrated  within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  business 
which  had  prevented  him  from  performing 
this  office  in  his  own  person,  he  whistled 
down  a  speaking  tube  which  hung  from  the 
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wall  close  to  his  ear,  and  called  to  the  clerk 
who  answered  him. 

"  Bring  me  up  all  the  papers  in-  that 
Chancery  action  we  had  about  four  years 
a^o — Re  Lister :  Harris  against  Vi^nolles 
and  others." 

In  a  short  time  there  was  brought  to  him 
by  two  clerks  a  mass  of  documents  which 
would  have  filled  a  moderately  large  bathing 
machine,  and  over  these  he  spent  his  time 
until  his  messenger  returned  and  laid  before 
him  a  copy  of  the  certificate  for  which  he 
was  waiting.  He  examined  this  docu- 
ment carefully  ;  then  he  took  another  plunge 
into  the  mass  of  papers  before  him,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  emerged,  wrote  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand,  which  he  marked  "  Private," 
and  sent  out  to  be  copied  and  posted. 
During  the  last  two  hours  he  had  got 
through  a  considerable  amount  of  consider- 
ation, and  had  resolved  that  people  who 
were  as  criminal  or  as  foolish — he  gave  them 
the  choice  of  epithets — as  Mr.  and  Miss 
Fulgent  should  be  no  clients  of  his,  and  that 
the    best   thing   he   could  do    was   to  place 
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under  an  obligation  somebody  whose  interests 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  theirs  in  the 
matter  of  Vignolles'  estate.  He  was  a  very 
upright  solicitor,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  he  disliked  most  —  roguery,  or  the 
foolishness  which  leads  to  roguery  being 
found  out. 


CHAPTER   X. 


YLVIA'S  spirits  gradually  rose  as  she 
left  London  behind  her,  and  the  cloud 
which  had  so  long  lowered  over  her  mind 
cleared  away.  She  had  done  far  more  than 
the  most  devoted  sister  could  have  been 
expected  to  do  for  Fulke,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
all  delicacy — to  say  nothing  more — which  she 
had  made  had  not  been  made  in  vain.  Her 
brother  was  out  of  all  danger  now,  and  if  he 
ever  placed  himself  in  so  perilous  a  position 
again  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  him  to  come 
to  her  to  extricate  him.  Of  Vignolles  she 
would  not  think  ;  in  respect  that  he  was 
dead,  it  went  much  against  her  stomach,  for 
there  was  no  doubt  now  about  the  sincerity 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  the  affection 
vol.  ii.  37 
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even  of  a  dog"  is  not  a  thini^  to  lose  without 
regret ;  but  in  respect  that  she  had  no  more 
reason  to  look  on  him  as  a  husband,  his 
death  pleased  her  well.  Her  thoughts  were 
now  centred  on  Lance  ;  she  exulted  in  the 
possession  of  Vignolles'  money,  from  which 
under  other  circumstances  she  would,  for 
a  time  at  least,  have  shrunk,  because  it 
removed  the  last  bar  to  her  union  with  him, 
and  she  pictured  to  herself  the  happy  future 
which  was  in  store  for  both  of  them.  She 
sat  back  in  the  railway  carriage,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lamp  overhead,  but  her  thoughts 
soaring  away  into  all  kinds  of  paradises,  into 
which  mortals  at  such  moments  of  exaltation 
may  indeed  peep,  but  which  they  can  never 
enter  as  long  as  they  bear  this  muddy  vesture 
of  decay,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  disquali- 
fications for  celestial  bliss  which  their  fleshly 
garment  involves.  But  suddenly  her  spirit 
closed  its  wings,  as  it  were,  and  descended  to 
earth  with  a  shock  that  made  her  start  from 
her  dreams,  sit  up  straight  in  her  seat,  and 
stare  helplessly  round  the  carriage.  For  at 
that  moment  it  had  flashed  across  her  that 
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her  troubles  were  not  over  even  yet — that 
she  still  had  to  explain  her  position  to  Lance. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  men  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  hardly  think 
that  much  explanation  was  called  for  ;  but, 
little  as  she  really  knew  of  him,  she  felt 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
will  share  a  wife's  money  without  asking 
how  she  came  by  it,  and  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  shut  their 
eyes,  provided  that  the  hand  which  they 
hold  out  is  properly  filled.  An  explan- 
ation he  would  certainly  demand,  and  it 
might  be  beyond  her  power  to  give  him  one 
that  should  be  satisfactory.  What  if  he 
refused  to  believe  that  what  she  had  done 
she  had  done  for  the  sake  of  another  ?  And 
how  could  she  make  her  story  even  plausible 
without  telling  him  of  the  terrible  con- 
sequences which  would  have  followed  her 
refusal  to  marry  Vignolles  ?  Dare  she  tell 
him  Fulke's  secret — and,  if  she  did,  would 
he  not  shrink  from  marrying  the  sister  of  an 
all-but-convicted  criminal  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
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she  asked  herself,  and  the  difficulty  she 
experienced  in  finding  answers  to  them 
effectually  prevented  her  thoughts  from  rising 
much  above  the  level  of  her  own  head  for  the 
rest  of  her  journey.  But  by  the  time  the 
train  stopped  at  Preston  Park  for  the  tickets 
to  be  taken,  she  had  decided  that  she  had  no 
more  right  than  she  had  inclination  to  dis- 
close Fulke's  misdeeds  at  all  events.  If 
Lance  could  not  be  satisfied  with  her  assur- 
ance that  she  had  been  obliged  to  contract  a 
loveless  marriage,  which  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  hand  of  death  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
tracted, she  would  have  no  further  explana- 
tion to  give,  and  things  must  take  their 
course.  But  he  would — he  must  be  satisfied 
with  that. 

Before  she  slept  that  night  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lance,  sealed  it  up  in  an  envelope, 
and  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece  in  her 
sitting-room,  that  she  might  feast  her  eyes 
on  it  from  time  to  time  ;  but  she  did  not  send 
it  to  the  post  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
after  she  had  written  it,  for  she  was  waiting 
for  a  telegram.     About   four   o'clock  on  the 
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Thursday — that  is  to  say,  the  second  day 
after  she  left  London — the  parlour-maid 
brought  up  to  her  a  yellow  envelope,  and 
inside  it  she  found  the  message  which  Fulke 
had  promised  to  send  her.  It  was  short,  but 
sufficient.  "  All  over.  Went  off  beautifully." 
She  raised  her  eyebrows  as  she  read  it,  for 
she  thought  Fulke's  levity  in  very  bad  taste  ; 
but  she  took  the  envelope  off  the  mantel- 
piece, directed  it  hastily,  and  told  the  maid 
to  post  it  at  once.  It  was  a  very  heartless 
thing  to  do — but  there  is  no  creature  in  this 
world  so  utterly  heartless  as  a  woman  in 
love — especially  for  the  first  time. 

Lance's  club  was  in  St.  James's  Street  ; 
consequently  he  generally  looked  in  there  for 
letters  on  his  walk  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
every  morning.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral 
of  Vignolles,  when  he  made  his  usual  inquiries, 
the  hall-porter  handed  him  a  letter  directed 
in  a  hand-writing  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  time — at  least,  on  an  envelope.  His 
heart  jumped  into  his  mouth,  and  he  retired 
into  the  smoking-room,  deserted  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  to  read  it.      It  did  not  take  him 
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long    to    master    its   contents,  for  it   was  no 
longer  than  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

"  Dearest  Lance,"  said  the  letter, 

"  I  must  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Some- 
thing which  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  letter  has  happened 
this  week.  Could  you  come  down  here  to-morrow  or  on 
Saturday  at  the  latest  ?     Please  let  me  know. 

"Sylvia." 

He  sprung  up  and  hurried  to  his  uncle's 
office,  all  on  fire  with  love  and  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  he  could  get  leave  that  day. 
But  he  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
even  to  ask  for  it  without  giving  a  much 
better  reason  than  he  could  have  given.  An 
action  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  was  much 
interested,  and  which  he  had  spent  much  time 
in  explaining  to  his  nephew,  was  down  on 
the  cause  list  for  that  day,  and  he  knew  that 
he  should  entirely  forfeit  the  old  gentleman's 
good  graces  if  he  showed  so  little  interest  in 
it  as  to  hint  at  a  desire  to  be  absent  when  it 
came  on  for  hearing-.  Omnia  vine  it  Amor. 
but  in  a  lawyer's  office  he  has  to  stand  aside 
and  not  hinder  business.  So  Lance,  devoured 
by  curiosity  and  burning  with  impatience, 
had  to  spend  the  day  in  and  out  of  a  stuffy 
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court,  shepherding  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
keeping  an  eye  on  his  leader  to  see  that  he 
did  not  slip  away  into  other  courts  from 
which  he  could  not  be  recalled,  and  sending 
messages  every  half-hour  to  his  uncle  to 
inform  him  of  the  progress  that  was  being 
made  with  the  actions  that  stood  before 
theirs.  And  the  most  annoying  thing  was 
that  theirs  did  not  come  on  after  all,  and  he 
saw  himself  condemned  to  stay  in  town  till 
late  on  the  following  afternoon.  As  soon  as 
he  was  released,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Sylvia 
to  expect  him  next  day,  and  passed  the 
evening  as  best  he  might.  On  arriving  at 
his  office  on  the  following  morning,  he  found 
a  letter  which  had  been  forwarded  from  a 
former  address  of  his,  and  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  sent  him  off  into  the  City  as 
quickly  as  the  best  hansom  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  could  have  taken  him  there,  but  now 
his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  for  him  to 
give  it  a  second  thought.  He  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  forgot  all  about  it.  He  had  to 
endure  another  morning  of  impatient  waiting, 
but  at  last  he  was  free,  and  the  four-o'clock 
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train  from  Victoria,  filled  as  it  was  with 
passengers,  contained  no  happier  man  than 
Lance  Lister.  After  leaving  his  portmanteau 
at  an  hotel,  he  flew  to  the  New  Steyne,  where 
the  house  was  in  which  Sylvia  was  staying, 
and  before  he  had  realized  that  he  had 
knocked  at  the  door,  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  her  and  trying  to  read  in  her  eyes 
what  news  it  was  that  she  had  to  tell  him. 
But  her  eyes  told  him  nothing.  She  kept 
them  cast  down,  either  in  an  unaccountable 
fit  of  shyness  or  because  she  was  looking  at 
something.  As  his  followed  them  they  fell 
on  the  soft  hand  in  his  own,  and  that  told  him 
everything,  for  on  the  third  finger  he  saw  a 
wedding-ring.  Immediately  he  dropped  her 
hands  and  retreated  a  step  or  two. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ?  "  he: 
asked,  frowning.  "  Was  it  to  show  me  that 
ring  that  you  brought  me  down  here  ? ' 

"  Partly,"  said  Sylvia,  in  a  low  voice,  her 
eyes  still  on  the  floor. 

"  But — I  asked  for  Miss  Fulgent — and — 
and  why  are  you  wearing  mourning?  Sylvia  ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
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"  It  means/'  whispered  Sylvia,  "  that  I  am 
a  widow." 

To  her  horror,  she  felt  an  almost  un- 
controllable desire  to  laugh — at  what,  she 
had  no  idea — and  the  corners  of  her  lips 
twitched. 

"  A  widow  !     Good  God  !     Since  when  ? ' 

"  Since  Monday — or  Tuesday.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  which." 

"And  may  I  ask,  Miss  Fulgent — I  call 
you  so  in  my  ignorance  of  your  late  hus- 
band's name — why  you  have  sent  for  me  ? ' 

He  was  filled  with  that  bitterest  of  all 
jealousies — the  jealousy  of  a  dead  man,  and 
his  tone  was  as  cutting  as  a  blow  from  a 
whip. 

"  Lance,  don't  speak  to  me  like  that ! ' 
Sylvia  murmured,  all  her  desire  to  laugh 
gone.  "  I  sent  for  you  to  explain  every- 
thing." 

"If  you  please,"  said  Lance,  bowing 
distantly. 

"Won't  you — will  you  sit  down?"  Sylvia 
said,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  Will    it    be    a    long    explanation,    then  ? 
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Perhaps  I  had  better  remain  standing  till 
I  hear  it." 

His  tone  was  more  nearly  rude  than  Sylvia 
had  ever  before  heard  in  words  addressed  to 
her.  She  threw  up  her  head  and  looked 
proudly  at  Lance  with  a  glance  as  firm  as 
his  own. 

"  I  owe  you  an  explanation,"  she  said,  "and 
it  shall  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  p^ase." 

He  paused  irresolutely  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  seeing  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  her,  conquered  his  temper  and 
smiled  awkwardly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  You 
startled  me  by  what  you  said  just  now. 
Please  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  looked  up 
into  her  eyes,  still  smiling,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
a  smile  respond  to  his.  But  Sylvia  did  not 
smile ;  she  looked  away  from  him  into  the 
fire. 

"  There's  not  much  to  tell,  after  all,"  she 
said.  "  Only  this  :  I  was  married  on  Monday 
afternoon,   and  my  husband   died  the  same 


evening." 
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"  The  same  evening  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  afternoon, 
and — and — it  was  very  sudden." 

"  But  why  did  you  marry  him  ?  " 

"  I  was  forced  to." 

"  Forced  ! "  repeated  Lance,  contempt- 
uously. "  And  by  whom  ?  A  worldly  father 
and  a  matchmaking  mamma  ?  " 

"  By  myself.  I  had  promised,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  my  promise." 

"  And  you  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
do  this  when  we  last  were  together  ? ' 

"  I  hoped  that  he  would  release  me." 

"  And  you  married  him — unwillingly  ? ' 

"  How  unwillingly,  only  God  knows." 

"  And  now  you  are — free  ? ' 

"  Now  I  am — free." 

Lance  rose  from  his  seat  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  asked  abruptly,  "  What  was  his  name  ?' 

"  Vignolles — Edmund  Vignolles." 

"  I  saw  the  death  in  the  Times  yesterday. 
I  noticed  the  name  particularly,  and  won- 
dered whether  it  was  the  man  I  met  on  the 
river.     Why  did  he  insist  on  marrying  you  ? ' 
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"  I  suppose  he  thought  he  loved  me,"  said 
Sylvia,  with  a  dreary  laugh.  ("  What  non- 
sense love  is,  to  be  sure ! "  she  thought  to 
herself.)  "  He  did  his  best  to  prove  it,  at 
all  events." 

"  By  leaving  you  free  so  soon  ?  "  sneered 
Lance. 

Sylvia  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  and 
he  felt  ashamed  of  his  sneer.  Yet  he  could 
not  resist  another.  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
again,"  he  said ;  "  I  should  consider  your 
recent  sorrow." 

"  I  do  feel  sorrow,"  Sylvia  said  defiantly. 
"  I  never  cared  for  him,  and  I  never  should 
have  cared  for  him.  If  he  had  lived  we 
should  have  been  husband  and  wife  in  very 
little  more  than  name  ;  but  his  conduct  and 
his  manner  to  me  were  such  that  I  cant 
but  be  sorry  for  him.  His  kindness  to  my 
brother,   too,   was   very  great — indeed,   if  it 

hadn't    been    for    my    brother '       She 

stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence. 

"It  was  your  brother's  doing,  then?" 
asked  Lance,  catching  at  anything  to  mitigate 
his  jealousy. 
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"  Fulke  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it," 
said  Sylvia,  slowly.  "  He  was  very  anxious 
that  I  should  marry  his  friend — naturally. 
Now,  Lance,  you  must  ask  me  no  more 
questions.  There  were  things  which  I  had 
to  consider,  having  no  reference  to  myself, 
which  forced  me  into  marriage  with  one 
man  while  I  thought  I  loved  another.  I 
looked  forward  to  no  happiness  in  this 
world  —  I  could  not  look  forward  at  all. 
What  I  did  I  did  solely  because  I  thought 
myself  obliged.  Do  you  believe  me,  or 
don't  you  ?  " 

"I — well — oh  yes,  of  course  I  believe 
you,"  stammered  Lance,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  this  sudden  advance  of  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy. 

"You  may  do  so  without  a  thought.  I 
could  not  bear  mvself.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  fallen  ill — to  have  died — any- 
thing. I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I 
would  not  have  a  proper  wedding  like  any- 
body else,  but  insisted  on  being  married 
without  anybody  being  asked — except  my 
brother,  of  course." 
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"  Why  were  you  ashamed  ?"  asked  Lance. 
"  Such  things  are  done  every  day." 

"  I  know — and  all  girls  who  do  them 
oueht    to    be    ashamed    of   themselves,    too. 

o 

But   sometimes    I   fancy   I'm  not  quite   like 
other  women — about  some  things." 

"  Indeed  you're  not,"  Lance  said,  with 
great  conviction.  His  jealousy  was  passing 
away,  and  he  was  fast  returning  to  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  had  been  when  he 
clasped  her  hands  in  his  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  Sylvia  sat  down  on  the  corner 
of  a  sofa,  and  unconsciously  began  to  play 
with  her  weddin^-rinsf,  twisting  it  round  and 
round,  half  pulling  it  off,  and  then  slipping  it 
back  again. 

"  Well,"  she  said  presently,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  there's  my  story  told,  then.  People 
who  know  nothing  would  say  that  I  behaved 
very  badly  in  sending  for  you  the  day  of 
my  husband's  funeral.  But  if  I  keep  one 
promise  I  may  keep  all  ;  I  promised  you 
that " 

11 1  remember  what  you  promised  me," 
said  Lance,  very  gently. 
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"  And,"  she  went  on,  her  lip  quivering — 
"and  I  thought  if  I — explained  things — you 
would — understand,  and — '  (at  this  point 
Lance  came  and  sat  down  by  her),  uand 
would  not  think — "  (Lance's  arm  stole  round 
her  waist).  "  N-no  ;  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  gentle  and  loving  to  me "  (she  was  now 
crying  undisguisedly),  "  I  don't  deserve  it. 
I've  acted  infamously — I  know  I  have." 

She  put  her  hands  up  over  her  face  and 
began  to  sob  like  a  child  found  out  in  a  fault, 
but  Lance  laid  his  hand  on  them-  and  drew 
them  away  gently.  She  strove  feebly  to 
prevent  him,  but  it  was  no  use — his  will  was 
stronger  than  hers.  Suddenly  she  gave  up 
her  resistance  and  abandoned  herself  to  him 
— her  head  fell  back — their  eyes  met  first 
and  then  their  lips.  In  that  one  kiss  Sylvia 
was  rewarded  for  all  that  she  had  suffered 
since  he  had  kissed  her  last. 

Even  the  old  landlady  of  the  house,  who 
remembered  Sylvia  almost  in  her  cradle,  and 
in  whose  eyes  a  Fulgent  could  do  no  wrong, 
was  a  little  scandalized  at  the  length  of  the 
visit  that  was  being  paid  her  by  a  strange 
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young  man,  and  when  eventually  Sylvia  sent 
clown  a  message  that  Mr.  Lister  would  stay 
and  dine  with  her,  she  blessed  her  respect- 
able, middle-aged  stars,  and  wondered — by 
no  means  for  the  first  time — what  young 
ladies  were  coming  to,  and  what  in  the 
world  they  would  do  next. 

On  the  following  day  they  both  were 
more  composed — though,  indeed,  Lance  had 
never  entirely  lost  his  composure,  even  when 
he  first  saw  Sylvia's  tears  —  and  in  the 
morning,  when  everybody  except  a  few 
sinners  like  themselves  was  in  church,  they 
took  a  long  delicious  walk  along  the  King's 
Road.  Eventually  they  found  out  a  seat 
in  a  sunny  corner  overlooking  the  beach  at 
Hove,  where  nobody  seemed  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  here  they  sat  down  and 
made  plans  for  the  future.  Lance  learned 
with  mingled  feelings  Sylvia's  shamefaced 
avowal  that  Vignolles  had  left  her  a  great 
deal  of  money.  He  hated  the  idea  of  her 
being  benefited  by  anybody  but  himself, 
but  he  could  not  deny  that  this  circum- 
stance smoothed  their  way  very  considerably. 
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Sylvia  was  obliged  to  admit  that  if  they 
were  to  be  married  at  all — a  point  on  which 
she  pretended  to  feel  doubtful — there  was 
really  no  reason  why  their  period  of  proba- 
tion should  be  any  longer  than  absolute 
decency  rendered  necessary,  and  when 
Lance  urged  that  under  the  circumstances 
six  months'  delay  was  ample,  she  had  no 
reason  to  give  for  extending  the  time  which 
he  could  not  and  did  not  successfully  combat. 
In  the  end  it  was  settled  that  she  should 
return  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  go  back  to  her  aunt's  house,  and  stay 
there  till  June,  when  they  would  be  married 
quietly  and  live  happy  ever  after. 
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